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A  Survey  of  State 
Legislation  in  1957 

HELGA  LENDS 


The  legislative  year  of  1957  has  come 
to  an  end.  As  usual,  the  majority  of 
state  legislative  bodies  met  to  consider 
measures  intended  to  regulate  adminis¬ 
trative  procedures  or  provide  new  serv¬ 
ices  for  residents  of  these  states.  Most  of 
the  states  passed  some  legislation  which 
in  some  way  relates  to  the  welfare  of 
blind  persons.  Some  amendments  to 
existing  laws  reflect  recent  changes  in 
federal  laws.  Other  measures  are  specific 
state  developments  and  represent  trends 
in  the  ever-changing  picture  of  social 
welfare  legislation.  In  this  survey  only 
such  measures  will  be  covered  that  in¬ 
dicate  intended  improvement  in  service 
or  adminstrative  structure.  No  mention 
will  be  made  of  routine  appropriation 
bills  unless  they  show  that  increased 
budget  allowances  make  definite  addi¬ 
tional  services  possible. 

Education 

The  problem  of  blind  children  with 
additional  handicaps  is  engaging  the 
attention  of  educators  in  an  increasing 
measure.  For  instance,  it  is  recognized 
that  the  number  of  blind  children  with 
defective  hearing  need  special  educa- 
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tional  facilities  which  can  only  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  a  few  centers  throughout  the 
country.  It  is  necessary  for  some  states 
to  pass  legislation  providing  funds  to 
send  such  a  child  to  an  out-of-state 
school.  Arkansas,  this  year  (Act  No. 
505),  states  that  the  Arkansas  School  for 
the  Blind  may  expend  funds  outside 
the  state  for  the  education  of  deaf-blind 
children  for  which  there  are  no  facil¬ 
ities  in  Arkansas.  Oklahoma  (Article 
13)  provides  that  the  state  board  of 
education  may  make  provisions  and 
payment  therefor  from  other  state  funds 
for  the  special  education  of  any  deaf 
and  blind  child,  resident  of  the  state, 
in  any  private  or  public  institution, 
either  inside  or  outside  of  the  state  of 
Oklahoma,  but  in  no  case  shall  payment 
from  state  funds  for  such  special  educa¬ 
tion,  including  board  and  room  for 
such  child,  exceed  $4,000  per  child  per 
year.  New  York  (Chapter  363)  makes 
it  possible  for  the  state  department  of 
education  to  allocate  $2,000  each  for  the 
education  erf  handicapped  children  out¬ 
side  the  state.  An  earlier,  temporary 
measure  was  passed  last  year  and  the 
year  before  last  to  take  care  of  a  single 
deaf-blind  child.  This  new  amendment, 
however,  makes  this  provision  perma- 
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nent  and  applicable  to  all  handicapped 
children. 

Furthermore,  New  York  (Chapter 
765)  includes  blind  and  cerebral  pal¬ 
sied  children  in  the  same  category  as 
blind  and  deaf  children  for  double  sup¬ 
port  in  residential  schools.  This  is  a 
tacit  recognition  of  the  problem  of 
multiple  handicaps  in  blind  children 
and  of  the  need  for  specialized  teaching 
and  care  in  such  cases.  In  addition,  New 
York  (Chapter  858)  makes  available 
state  financial  assistance  to  school  dis¬ 
tricts  for  the  employment  of  approved 
psychologists  full-time  or  part-time  to 
work  with  handicapped  students. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
(Chapter  582)  has  passed  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  its  Act  of  1952  relative  to  the 
education  of  deaf  and  blind  pupils 
making  the  provision  of  the  act  also 
available  to  aphasic  pupils.  Although 
the  Act  does  not  specifically  say  so  this 
is  of  interest  to  educators  of  the  blind 
since  a  blind  child  may  have  the  addi¬ 
tional  handicap  of  aphasia. 

Provisions  for  kindergartens  and  spe¬ 
cial  departments  for  handicapped  stu¬ 
dents  were  made  in  Arizona  (Chapter 
27).  The  board  of  trustees  of  common 
schools  may  also  employ  special  teach¬ 
ers  and  the  program  shall  conform  to 
standards  and  conditions  formulated 
by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Arizona 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  and  be 
approved  by  the  state  board  of  educa¬ 
tion. 

Minnesota  (Chapter  867)  provides 
for  the  instruction  of  nonresident  hand- 
icapp>ed  children  in  public  school  sys¬ 
tems.  The  parent  or  guardian  of  a  hand¬ 
icapped  child  who  resides  in  a  school 
district  which  does  not  provide  special 
instruction  and  service  within  its  dis¬ 
trict  may  make  application  to  the  com¬ 
missioner  of  education  for  such  service 
for  his  child.  If  these  services  are  fur¬ 
nished  outside  the  district  of  residence, 
transportation  or  board  and  lodging. 
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etc.,  are  to  be  paid  by  the  district  of  sum  t 
residence.  dent 

Pennsylvania  (Act  No.  391)  is  con- )  niay  < 
cerned  with  approved  extension  classes  ■  of 
and  with  the  instruction  of  home-bound  1  funds 
children.  For  such  purp>oses  every  school  j  Oreg 
district,  regardless  of  classification,  shall  i  other 
be  paid  by  the  Commonwealth  an  1  passe 
amount  determined  by  multiplying  the  '  ft  pr 
mandated  minimum  salaries  of  instruc-  !•  posse 
tional  employees  by  the  district’s  sub  I  admi 
sidiary  account  reimbursement  fraction,  f  tion 
Provisions  are  also  made  for  school  I  don 
transportation  of  physically  and  ment- 1 
ally  handicapped  children.  r  f'"®' 

California  is  always  very  active  legis- 1  £1; 

latively.  This  year  a  considerable  num-  |  the 
ber  of  measures  were  passed,  some  of  I  £aii| 
them  dealing  with  the  education  of  |  that 
blind  children.  Among  them  may  be  !  p^j-j, 
mentioned  (Chapter  2060)  the  newly  \  g^ty 
established  maximum  expenditure  of  [  pojj, 
$1,600  for  each  physically  handicapped  ?  gjye, 
child  and  an  additional  maximum  of  !  q 
$600  when  a  reader  has  been  provided,  ^  ^hai 
or  for  the  purchase  or  cost  of  transcrib-  ^gp, 
ing  or  recording  braille  and  talking  ^ 
books  and  other  necessary  supplies.  | 
Other  measures  deal  with  standards  for  I  j.-  ^ 
teachers  and  their  status  within  the  I 
state  civil  service  situation.  In  general,  I 
California  appropriations  for  funds  to 
be  expended  for  education  of  blind  j  , 
children  have  been  increased. 

The  recent  passage  of  federal  Public  ^ 


Law  922  relating  to  textbooks  and  other  » 
materials  furnished  by  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  has  made  * 
it  provident  for  some  states  to  pass  | 
legislation  dealing  with  the  extended  j 
needs  for  material  for  blind  children  j 
in  public  schools  and  clarifying  rela-  | 
tions  with  the  Printing  House.  Ex-  f 
amples  of  such  laws  are  Chapter  2269  j 
in  California  and  S.  B.  456  in  Texas.  I 
Blind  students  in  institutions  of  high-  | 
er  learning  have  received  attention  in  i 
Oregon  (Chapter  182)  where  the  funds  | 
for  reader’s  service,  etc.,  has  been  in-  j 
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creased  to  $750  per  year.  To  obtain  this 
sum  the  student  must  have  been  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  the  state  for  three  years  and  he 
may  only  receive  this  aid  for  a  period 
of  seven  years.  The  distribution  of  the 
funds  is  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Oregon  Commission  for  the  Blind.  An¬ 
other  act  of  aid  to  blind  students  was 
passed  in  South  Dakota  (H.  B.  741) . 
It  provides  that  a  blind  student  who 
possesses  the  entrance  requirements  for 
admission  to  any  educational  institu¬ 
tion  of  the  state  may  enter  the  institu- 
lion  without  payment  of  tuition. 

Financial  Aid 

Eligibility  requirements  for  aid  to 
the  partially  self-supjjorting  blind  in 
California  have  been  changed  to  read 
that  aid  cannot  be  received  by  any 
person  who  owns  personal  or  real  prop¬ 
erty  of  a  value  in  excess  of  $5,000. 
Formerly  this  restrictive  amount  was 
given  as  $3,000. 

Colorado  has  made  a  number  of 
changes  in  its  law  (S.  B.  63).  The  state 
department  of  public  welfare  is  directed 
to  establish  rules  and  regulations  to 
provide  medical  care  in  behalf  of  re¬ 
cipients  of  aid  to  the  needy  blind. 
Furthermore,  the  state  is  directed  to 
reimburse  each  county  or  public  wel¬ 
fare  district  to  the  extent  of  80  per  cent 
(an  increase  of  5  per  cent)  of  the 
amount  expended  for  assistance. 

Some  states  amended  provisions 
about  the  maximum  amount  to  be  paid 
in  monthly  grants  to  blind  individuals. 
Delaware  (S.  B.  9)  provides  that  the 
Commission  for  the  Blind  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  need  of  a  blind  individual  shall 
disregard  his  earnings  to  the  extent  of 
$50  per  month  and  50  per  cent  of  his 
earnings  over  and  above  the  $50  per 
month,  if  the  effect  thereof  would  not 
be  contrary  to  the  federal  Social 
Security  Act,  as  amended. 

Florida  (H.  B.  112)  increased  the 
maximum  grant  from  $55  to  $66  per 
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month,  and  Nebraska  (L.  B.  498)  from 
$80  to  $100  per  month.  In  Nevada  the 
individual  needs  of  each  person  claim¬ 
ing  aid  to  the  needy  blind  is  set  as  not 
less  than  $90  per  month,  an  increase 
from  $75  per  month. 

In  Illinois  the  established  maximum 
has  l)een  alx>lished  (H.  B.  389).  The 
Public  Aid  Commission  is  directed  to 
establish  standards  with  due  regard  to 
the  conditions  existing  in  each  case 
including  recognition  of  such  amounts 
as  may  be  needed  to  make  available 
necessary  treatment,  care  and  supplies 
required  because  of  illness  and  dis¬ 
ability  and  the  special  handicap  of 
blindness. 

Maryland  (Chapter  448)  has  revised 
its  aid  to  the  blind  law  effecting  a  num¬ 
ber  of  changes.  It  is  stipulated  that  all 
rules  and  regulations  shall  recognize 
that  the  needs  and  problems  of  blind 
persons  are  sp>ecial  to  them  and  may 
differ  from  those  of  other  classes  of  aid 
recipients.  Relatives’  responsibility  has 
been  reaffirmed.  A  relative  is  construed 
only  to  include  a  mother,  father,  child, 
husband  or  wife  of  the  person  request¬ 
ing  assistance.  A  blind  person  is  de¬ 
clared  ineligible  for  aid  to  the  blind 
if  he  publicly  solicits  alms  in  any  part 
of  the  state.  Funeral  exf>enses  allowed 
for  in  the  law  have  been  increased  from 
$100  to  $150. 

Ohio  (H.  B.  382)  and  Wisconsin 
(Chapter  366)  also  raised  their  allow¬ 
ance  for  funeral  expenses. 

Other  amendments  deal  mainly  with 
administrative  aspects  of  aid  to  the 
blind  laws.  Montana  (Chapter  71)  has 
changed  its  definition  of  aid  to  the 
blind  to  include  payments  for  medical 
care.  Wisconsin  (Chapters  163  and  220) 
sharpens  its  regulations  for  the  report¬ 
ing  of  change  in  facts  upon  which 
assistance  was  received  and  the  report¬ 
ing  of  assets  and  income  to  the  officer 
or  agency  granting  assistance  within 
specified  time  limits. 
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Vocational  Opportunities 

The  1957  General  Assembly  of  Ar¬ 
kansas  did  not  enact  additional  legisla¬ 
tion  changing  the  state  program  for  the 
blind.  However,  the  budget  approval 
(Act  No.  43)  for  the  1958-59  biennium 
was  increased  considerably  so  that  the 
Arkansas  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Service  is  enabled  to  utilize  all  avail¬ 
able  federal  rehabilitation  funds.  In 
Florida,  a  House  Resolution  called 
upon  state,  county  and  city  agencies  to 
provide  employment  opportunities  for 
the  blind  on  any  jobs  in  which  the 
blind  can  successfully  function. 

From  time  to  time  the  problem  has 
arisen  as  to  what  constitutes  “blind- 
made”  goods.  Three  states,  California 
(Chapter  766),  Minnesota  (Chapter 
544)  and  Wisconsin  (Chapter  400)  this 
year  enacted  measures  defining  the 
term.  In  each  case  “blind-made”  prod¬ 
ucts  is  ruled  to  mean  that  at  least  75 
per  cent  of  the  wwk  must  be  done  by 
persons  whose  visual  acuity  falls  within 
the  definition  of  blindness.  In  addition, 
California  (Chapter  1145)  rules  that 
any  city  or  county  or  sulxiivision  there¬ 
of  may  purchase  materials  and  supplies 
made  by  the  California  Industries  for 
the  Blind  at  the  prices  fixed  without  ad¬ 
vertising  or  calling  for  bids. 

Several  states  have  passed  measures 
l)roadening  the  opportunities  for  stand 
concessions  for  blind  persons.  Calif¬ 
ornia  (Chapter  2271)  has  liberalized 
its  residence  requirements  for  obtaining 
a  license  to  operate  a  vending  stand 
from  five  years  to  one  year.  Illinois 
(H.  B.  1039)  states  that  the  property 
custodian  who  is  charged  with  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  controlling  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  vending  stands  on  public  prop¬ 
erty  is  directed  to  give  preference  to 
blind  persons  when  a  stand  can  be 
properly  and  satisfactorily  operated  by 
blind  persons.  The  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  governing  vending  stand  opera¬ 


tions  are  further  defined  in  three  addi¬ 
tional  sections  of  the  law. 

In  Maryland,  according  to  Chapter 
34,  no  state  retailer’s  license  is  required 
for  any  vending  stand  licensed  by  the 
Maryland  Workshop  for  the  Blind.  A 
vending  stand  program  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  state  of  New  Mexico 
(Chapter  180)  within  the  Division  of 
Services  for  the  Blind,  Department  of 
Public  Welfare.  The  law  assures  prefer¬ 
ence  to  blind  persons.  A  similar  pro¬ 
gram  has  also  been  established  in  the 
state  of  Oregon  (Chapter  295).  A 
further  liberalization  is  noted  in  Ten¬ 
nessee  (Chapter  79)  where  the  residence 
requirements  for  blind  persons  to 
obtain  vocational  services  have  been 
repealed  (formerly  12  months). 

For  years  blind  teachers  have  had 
difficulty  in  obtaining  employment  in 
public  s(  hools.  Minnesota  (Chapter 
548)  improves  the  situation  by  instruct¬ 
ing  the  commissioner  of  education  to 
issue  teacher’s  certificates  to  any  quali¬ 
fied  blind  graduate  of  a  school  of  educa¬ 
tion. 

Agencies  Serving  Blind  Persons 

Some  changes  affecting  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  staff  of  agencies  for  the  blind 
have  resulted  from  1957  legislative 
measures.  For  instance,  Connecticut 
(P.  A.  249)  stipulates  that  the  State 
Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind  shall 
consist  of  seven  members  (formerly 
five)  of  whom  the  governor  and  the 
chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  shall 
be  ex  officio.  The  other  five  members 
must  include  a  blind  person. 

In  Hawaii  Act  No.  91  amends  exist¬ 
ing  laws  so  that  blind  persons  employed 
in  workshops  for  the  blind  become 
eligible  for  Social  Security  coverage. 
Act  No.  317  outlines  new  details  for 
the  administrative  structure  of  the 
Territorial  Bureau  of  Sight  Conserva¬ 
tion  and  Work  with  the  Blind,  mainly 
of  a  budgetary  nature. 
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The  state  of  Kansas  (H.  B.  335) 
establishes  the  Kansas  Coordinating 
Council  for  the  Blind.  Membership  in 
the  council  includes  the  director  of 
the  division  of  services  for  the  blind 
and  the  directors  of  other  pertinent 
state  divisions  and  departments  as  well 
as  the  executive  officers  of  voluntary 
agencies  working  with  the  blind  in  the 
state.  The  purp>ose  of  the  council  is  to 
study  the  various  problems  relating  to 
the  welfare  of  blind  persons.  Another 
measure  (H.  B.  132)  provides  for  the 
construction  and  equipment  of  a  work¬ 
shop  for  the  blind  in  Kansas  City. 

.\n  unusual  benefit  to  Wind  work¬ 
shop  employees  has  been  established  by 
the  state  of  Massachusetts  (Chapter 
669).  According  to  this  measure,  re¬ 
tirement  is  made  mandatory  upon  com¬ 
pletion  of  twenty  years  of  employment 
and  at  the  age  of  sixty-five.  A  monthly 
grant  will  then  be  paid  the  blind 
worker  equal  to  established  budgetary 
standards  or  equal  to  75  per  cent  of 
the  salary  paid  the  applicant  at  the 
time  of  retirement,  whichever  is  greater. 
Massachusetts  (Chapter  25)  also  re¬ 
solves  to  revive  and  continue  the  special 
commission  relative  to  certain  matters 
pertaining  to  the  blind  and  increases 
the  scope  of  said  commission.  In  an¬ 
other  state,  Minnesota,  a  new  law 
(Chapter  693)  permits  the  commis¬ 
sioner  of  public  welfare  to  make  grants 
to  public  or  nonprofit  organizations 
for  the  establishment,  maintenance  or 
improvement  of  rehabilitation  facilities 
or  workshops  for  the  blind.  This  should 
be  instrumental  in  bringing  about  state¬ 
wide  cooperation  among  agencies  serv¬ 
ing  blind  persons. 

A  new  position  of  field  worker  for 
the  blind  in  the  Nevada  state  depart¬ 
ment  of  welfare  has  been  created 
(Chapter  405).  The  law  defines  his 
duties  and  specifies  his  qualifications. 
The  purpose  of  the  measure  is  to  en¬ 


large  the  opjiortunities  for  blind  per¬ 
sons  to  obtain  vocational  rehabilitation. 

Oregon’s  Chapter  190  relates  to 
Oregon  Industries  for  the  Blind.  It 
amends  the  previous  law  by  making 
more  specific  the  stipulation  that  visu¬ 
ally  handicapped  workers  are  to  be  paid 
wages  comparable  to  wages  paid  by 
private  industry  for  comparable  work 
and  by  stating  that  such  workers  are 
to  be  regarded  as  employees  of  the 
state.  It  also  provides  that  in  an  emer¬ 
gency  and,  on  a  temporary  basis  only, 
the  commissioner  for  the  blind  may 
employ  sighted  persons  when  necessary 
for  the  operation  of  the  Industries. 
Chapter  294  provides  that  the  Oregon 
Commission  for  the  Blind  shall  have 
four  members  (formerly  two)  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  governor  and  that  pref¬ 
erence  shall  be  given  to  at  least  one 
qualified  person  who  is  within  the  legal 
definition  of  blindness. 

In  another  state,  Texas,  H.  B.  400  re¬ 
moves  the  restriction  that  two  memliers 
of  the  State  Commission  for  the  Blind 
must  be  graduates  of  the  Texas  School 
for  the  Blind,  although  it  still  is 
necessary  that  two  of  the  members  be 
blind. 

.\  NEW  POSITION  of  consultant  in  sight 
conservation  and  prevention  of  blind¬ 
ness  has  been  created  within  the  Utah 
Commission  for  the  Blind  (H.  B.  47). 
Further,  a  revolving  fund  of  $12,000  is 
established  (H.  B.  45)  for  the  use  of 
the  Commission  for  the  purchase  of 
raw  materials  and  payment  of  wages 
at  the  Ogden  Workshop  for  the  Blind. 
Finally,  an  amendment  to  the  Vermont 
laws  (P.  A.  222)  redefines  the  duties 
of  the  Services  for  the  Blind  in  the 
Department  of  Social  Welfare.  The  De¬ 
partment  may  act  as  an  intermediary 
between  blind  persons  and  industry  for 
the  purpose  of  arranging  industrial 
homework  of  a  subcontract  nature  and 
may  pay  such  inherent  costs  as  work- 
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men’s  compensation  and  social  security. 

Fund  Raising 

The  state  of  New  York  has  passed 
five  laws  which  in  some  measure  deal 
with  fund  raising  by  educational  and 
philanthropic  institutions  or  organiza¬ 
tions  (Chapters  276,  365,  753,  764, 
and  841).  Most  of  these  laws  tighten 
the  controls  of  the  state  by  giving  the 
district  attorney  greater  power  to  prose¬ 
cute  offenders.  There  are  a  few  liber¬ 
alizing  features,  however.  Chapter  365 
makes  it  unnecessary  to  register  for  a 
group  which  raises  less  than  $2,500  per 
year.  Previously  this  ceiling  was  set  at 
$1,500.  Chapter  841  makes  it  unneces¬ 
sary  to  have  the  financial  statement 
signed  by  a  public  accountant,  but  at 
the  same  time  tightens  the  punituve 
measures  for  agencies  that  fail  to  regis¬ 
ter  in  time.  Chapter  753  states  that  the 
district  attorney  may  bring  action 
against  any  organization  whose  solicita¬ 
tion  of  funds  includes  the  sending  out 
of  unordered  merchandise  where  less 
than  50  per  cent  of  the  funds  so  raised 
will  be  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  the 
organization. 

Mandatory  Reporting  of  Blindness 

In  the  beginning  of  1957  there  were 
eight  states  which  required  that  blind¬ 
ness,  when  met  with,  be  reported  to 
various  state  authorities.  This  year  the 
state  of  Illinois  passed  such  a  law  (S.  B. 
548).  In  this  case,  hoivv^ever,  the  re|X)rt- 
able  “major  visual  limitation”  means 
central  visual  acuity  of  20/70  Snellen 
notation  or  less  in  the  better  eye  with 
correcting  lenses,  or  a  peripheral  field 
loss  in  which  the  visual  field  efficiency 
is  reduced  to  30  degrees  or  less.  The 
rejx)rting  “professional  person”  means 
a  physician,  oculist,  ophthalmologist, 
optometrist  or  any  other  person  who 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession  ex¬ 
amines  the  human  eye. 


Libraries  Serving  Blind  Persons 

The  problem  of  financing  library 
service  for  blind  persons  is  a  difficult 
one  to  untangle.  Minnesota  this  year 
has  made  an  effort  to  do  so  (Chapter 
693).  The  law  directs  that  the  commis¬ 
sioner  of  public  welfare  shall  obtain 
from  other  states  reimbursement  for 
the  cost  of  handling  of  talking  books 
distributed  by  the  department  to  users 
in  such  states,  and  may  contract  with 
the  appropriate  authorities  in  the  states 
to  effect  the  reimbursement. 

Guide  Dogs 

Some  years  ago  the  state  of  California 
j)ioneered  in  attempts  to  regularize  the  j 
training  and  licensing  of  guide  dogs 
by  creating  the  State  Board  of  Guide 
Dogs  for  the  Blind.  This  year  the  state 
has  passed  two  laws  relative  to  the 
matter.  One  (Chapter  2183)  rules  that 
all  meetings  of  the  board  shall  be  open 
to  the  public  and  records  open  for  in¬ 
spection  except  for  conditions  especially 
provided  in  the  law.  The  other  measure 
(Chapter  1710)  deems  it  unlawful  to 
solicit  funds  for  any  person  purp>orting 
to  provide  guide  dogs  in  the  state  unless 
he  holds  a  license  issued  by  the  State 
Board  of  Guide  Dogs  for  the  Blind. 

Two  other  states  have  given  attention 
to  guide  dogs.  Maryland  (Chapter  611) 
waives  the  payment  of  a  license  fee  for 
a  dog  trained  to  aid  the  blind  and 
actually  in  use  for  such  purpose.  In 
New  Hampshire  (Chapter  184)  the 
law  relating  to  a  blind  person  carrying 
a  white  cane  having  the  right  of  way 
in  traffic  has  been  amended  to  read  "a 
blind  pedestrian  with  a  seeing  eye  dog 
or  carrying  a  white  cane  .  .  .” 

Tax  Exemptions 

The  federal  government  allows  a 
blind  person  an  extra  exemption  in 
making  out  his  federal  income  tax. 
-According  to  this  pattern,  North 
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Dakota  this  year  (S.  B.  287)  allows  lor 
state  income  tax  purposes  a  personal 
exemption  of  $600  to  a  blind  person. 
An  additional  exemption  of  $600  is 
allowed  if  the  spouse  of  the  taxpayer  is 
blind.  I’wo  other  states,  Oregon  and 
Virginia,  already  have  similar  measures 
on  their  statute  books. 

Other  states  have  passed  laws  that 
in  some  way  assist  the  blind  person 
when  faced  with  paying  the  various 
state  and  local  taxes.  Thus,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  (Chapter  299)  amends  an  earlier 
law  exempting  a  blind  person  from 
property  tax  up  to  $  1 ,000  it  the  assessed 
value  was  no  higher  than  $5,000.  As  of 
1957  the  ceiling  of  $5,000  has  been 
raised  to  $10,000.  North  Carolina  (S.  B. 
7)  specifically  exempts  from  retail  sales 
tax  and  use  tax  sales  by  blind  mer¬ 
chants  operating  under  the  supervision 
of  the  commission  for  the  blind. 

Certain  privileges  have  been  granted 
to  blind  veterans.  Thus,  Connecticut 
(P.  A.  453)  rules  that  the  dwelling  and 
lot  of  a  totally  blind  veteran  who  served 
in  time  of  war  is  exempted  from  local 
property  taxation  to  the  extent  of 
$10,000  of  the  assessed  valuation. 
Further,  Pennsylvania  (Act  No.  277) 


provides  that  blind  veterans  are  exempt 
from  fees  for  registration  of  motor 
vehicles.  They  are  also  entitled  to  free 
parking  privileges. 

Election  Laws 

Two  states  in  1957  amended  the  elec¬ 
tion  laws  relative  to  blind  persons. 
Oklahoma  (S.  B.  230)  provides  that  a 
visually  disabled  elector  may  be  assisted 
by  any  person,  at  least  sixteen  years  old, 
of  his  own  choosing. 

In  Texas  (H.  B.  52)  a  blind  person 
may  choose  any  person  he  wishes  to 
assist  him  in  marking  his  ballot. 

Conclusion 

We  should  like  to  express  our  appre¬ 
ciation  for  the  generous  cooperation 
received  from  agency  executives  and 
others  in  compiling  the  substance  of 
this  paper.  In  writing  this  survey  we 
have  not  attempted  an  evaluation  or 
analysis  of  the  legislative  measures 
passed.  We  have  only  tried  to  pass  on 
information  on  a  very  vital  subject  to 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  blind  persons.  Future  developments 
will  determine  the  usefulness  and  the 
practical  value  of  the  various  measures. 


Diredory  Changes 


The  following  changes  with  reference 
to  various  agencies  for  the  blind  should 
be  made  in  your  copy  of  the  Directory 
of  Activities  for  the  Blind  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  1954  edition. 

Page  20— Phoenix  Center  for  the  Blind. 
Director:  Robert  Stroud  replaces 
Kenneth  Herbert. 

Page  37— Allen  County  League  for  the 
Blind,  Inc.  New  address:  1018  Ewing 
Street. 

Page  44— Shreveport  Association  for  the 


Blind.  W.  C.  Clark  replaces  Mrs. 
Alberta  B.  Horne  as  Manager. 

Page  79— Toledo  Society  for  the  Blind. 
Executive  Director:  Lyle  O.  Kirk 
replaces  Mrs.  Linda  S.  Clark. 

Page  84— Butler  County  Branch  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind.  George  T.  Walters  replaces 
Mrs.  Mary  Ethel  Furman  as  Execu¬ 
tive  Director. 

Page  92— Charleston  County  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind.  New  address:  41 
Pitt  Street. 
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Parental  Attitudes 

Affect  Growth  and  Development 
of  the  Young  Blind  Child 


Not  many  years  ago  a  person  writing 
on  growth  and  development  of  the 
young  blind  child  might  have  tried  to 
give  definite  information  about  ages  at 
which  the  blind  child  does  certain 
things,  and  specific  ways  of  teaching 
him.  Now  the  emphasis  is  on  a  favor¬ 
able  emotional  climate  and  provision 
of  many  “opportunities  for  learning,” 
in  his  own  way  and  at  his  rate.  We 
look  for  the  child’s  signs  of  readiness 
for  next  steps,  instead  of  marking  the 
calendar  or  a  book.  In  the  last  few 
years  workers  in  related  fields  have 
conducted  scientific  studies  of  many 
children  of  the  same  age,  and  especially 
of  the  same  children  at  different  ages 
over  a  period  of  time,  and  a  body  of 
knowledge  as  to  how  they  develop  and 
learn  has  been  built  up.  This  knowl¬ 
edge  causes  changes  in  our  thinking 
about  training,  discipline  and  stand¬ 
ards. 

Professional  j)eople  are  aware  that 
exact  age  norms  are  unreliable  because 
there  has  been  found  to  be  much  more 
variation  in  the  performance  of  normal 
children  than  we  realized.  For  instance, 
a  few  children  walk  by  or  before  nine 
months  of  age,  and  some  not  until 
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after  eighteen  months,  but  the  latter 
are  not  necessarily  any  less  bright  than 
the  former.  Studies  also  show  that  most 
“normal”  sighted  children  at  some  stage 
exhibit  some  of  the  problems  of  de¬ 
velopment  that  those  considered  less 
normal  have  in  greater  measure  or  fo' 
a  longer  time:  such  as  thumb  suckirig, 
speech  difficulties,  and  bed  wetting. 

Modern  researchers  are  unanimous  in  | 
^ting  that  reasonably  well  adjusted! 
parents  in  their  own  homes  are  the  best 
teachers  yet  invented  for  furthering  the  | 
development  of  preschool  children.  It 
has  been  found  that  attitudes  with 
which  blind  children  are  surrounded 
can  be  almost  or  equally  as  important 
as  innate  ability  in  determining  when 
a  child  will  achieve  certain  skills.  The 
blind  child  tends  to  develop  toward 
his  maximum  capacity  in  accordance 
with  the  extent  to  which  his  funda¬ 
mental  needs  are  filled,  his  relationships 
with  people  and  his  drives  toward 
normal  development  are  not  interfered 
with,  and  to  the  extent  that  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  learning  are  provided.  His 
blindness  as  such  will  not  hamper  him 
nearly  as  much  as  the  unfavorable 
attitudes  toward  it  which  may  be 
aroused  in  those  who  come  into  close 
contact  with  him. 

Attitudes 

Some  attitudes  interfere  seriously 
with  the  child’s  relationships  and  his 
opportunity  for  normal  development 
The  earliest  are  the  preconceptions  his 
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parents,  close  associates,  and  the  public 
have  about  blindness.  If  parents,  for 
example,  have  thought  of  blind  [>eople 
only  as  helpless  beggars,  they  may  fear 
the  child  will  be  a  burden  or  feel  actual 
repugnance.  If  they  are  overwhelmed 
with  pity,  he  will  soon  sense  that  they 
think  he  is  not  quite  as  good  as  he 
should  be,  and  feel  less  lovable.  If  they 
dwell  on  helplessness  they  will  prob¬ 
ably  overprotect  him  and  deprive  him 
of  a  chance  to  develop  independence 
and  skills.  For  some  reason  most  of  us 
experience  a  sense  of  guilt  when  some¬ 
thing  is  seriously  wrong  with  our  child, 
perhaps  because  we  feel  and  fear  we 
have  failed  him,  or  we  may  feel  we  are 
being  punished,  or  that  there  is  some 
hereditary  taint.  Expressing  these  feel¬ 
ings,  seeking  spiritual  and  medical 
advice,  and  learning  about  the  accom¬ 
plishments  of  blind  people,  can  help 
us  to  build  our  own  philosophy.  It  is 
normal  to  feel  shock,  resentment  and 
disappointment  at  first,  but  as  long  as 
these  emotions  are  being  experienced 
very  strongly  it  is  impossible  for  love 
to  be  felt  and  expressed  freely. 

Some  people  cannot  face  all  this,  and 
they  try  to  avoid  it  by  not  accepting 
the  diagnosis,  or  by  clinging  to  the 
hope  that  it  is  a  mistake  or  that  a 
miracle  will  make  the  child  normal. 
All  parents  should  hope  for  scientific 
advances,  but  if  parents  cannot  accept 
a  child's  visual  loss,  they  are  not  accept¬ 
ing  the  child  as  he  is.  He  will  sense 
and  soon  hear  this,  and  feel  less  valued 
and  lovable.  If  they  cannot  see  blind¬ 
ness  in  its  proper  perspective  they  will 
not  seek  knowledge  about  how  to  help 
him  to  develop  to  the  fullest,  or  have 
faith  in  his  future  as  a  happy,  capable 
person.  The  child  will  suffer  because 
he  is  dependent  upon  the  adults  who 
care  for  him  for  rich  opportunities  for 
learning,  and  he  acquires  his  attitudes 
about  himself  from  them. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  soon  he  will 


show  his  parents  that  he  is  very  much 
more  like  other  babies  than  he  is  dif¬ 
ferent,  and  that  strong  positive  feelings 
will  supplant  any  doubt.  Some  favor¬ 
able  attitudes  are  expressed  by  Dr. 
James  Hymes  in  the  pamphlet  Being 
a  Good  Parent*  Mature  parents  want 
their  children  to  grow  to  become  self- 
reliant  and  capable,  and  give  them 
encouragement.  Sometimes  growth  may 
seem  to  take  disconcerting  forms:  break¬ 
ing  an  ash  tray,  spilling  his  milk,  and 
saying  “no”  are  signs  of  growth  too, 
as  is  being  slow  because  he  wants  to 
do  it  himself.  Parents  want  their  chil¬ 
dren  to  grow  in  their  own  directions, 
not  according  to  some  preconceived 
idea  of  what  a  manly  little  boy  or  nice 
little  girl  should  do.  Some  parents  dis¬ 
approve  of  a  little  boy  playing  with  a 
doll,  or  of  a  girl  playing  boyish  games, 
but  these  are  not  undesirable  activities 
in  young  children. 

In  order  to  develop  a  healthy  per¬ 
sonality  and  full  use  of  their  mental 
powers  all  children  have  physical  needs 
such  as  good  food,  plenty  of  sleep, 
exercise  and  good  medical  care.  In 
addition,  in  order  to  have  good  mental 
health  or  real  inner  happiness  there 
are  emotional  needs  which  must  be 
satisfied. 

The  basic  need,  which  is  almost  a 
matter  of  life  and  death  to  a  newborn 
infant,  and  continues  throughout  life, 
is  love  or  a  sense  of  trust.  It  heads 
every  list  and  if  it  is  there  in  sufficient 
quantity  and  if  it  is  of  a  mature  kind, 
children  can  develop  well  in  spite  of 
mistakes  in  handling  or  temporarily 
undesirable  circumstances. 

Love  can  be  expressed  appropriately 
in  different  ways  at  different  levels. 
Unqualified  and  freely  expressed  love 
builds  in  the  child  feelings  of  trust  in 
people,  security  and  a  sense  of  personal 


•  Being  a  Good  Parent,  James  Hymes,  Jr. 
Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University. 
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worth  which  makes  him  reach  out  con¬ 
fidently  to  explore  and  learn.  In  the 
early  months  love  is  expressed  in  close 
holding,  loving  talk  and  prompt  and 
sympathetic  attention  to  his  cries.  This 
does  not  mean  holding  him  all  day  or 
feeding  him  every  hour,  but  does  mean 
answering  his  cries  and  trying  to  give 
him  what  he  wants  and  taking  time  to 
cuddle  him  and  talk  to  him  often.  If 
these  very  early  needs  are  fulfilled  he 
will  not  be  spoiled,  but  he  will  want  to 
go  on  to  the  next  stage. 

Love  can  be  shown  appropriately  by 
allowing  the  child  freedom  to  explore 
and  by  not  overprotecting  him.  He 
will  still  need  to  be  held  close  often, 
especially  when  he  is  hurt,  or  ill,  or 
perhaps  in  a  new  situation.  Again,  sup¬ 
porting  him  when  he  wants  you  to  will 
give  him  courage  to  move  on  to  the 
next  stage— which  is  that  of  finding 
himself. 

Love  is  expressed  by  understanding 
his  need  to  say  “no,”  and,  in  his  violent 
and  sometimes  physical  expression  of 
feelings,  by  not  trying  to  show  him 
who  is  “boss,”  or  making  him  feel  that 
he  is  bad,  which  means  less  lovable  to 
him,  and  by  not  making  him  afraid  to 
try  to  develop  his  own  skills,  or  by 
constantly  doing  things  for  him,  making 
him  feel  inadequate. 

Another  way  of  showing  love  at  this 
stage  is  to  set  reasonable  limits  for  him, 
and  if  a  sensible  "no”  is  used  at  times, 
before  you  become  angry,  he  feels  more 
secure.  He  feels  free  to  test  the  limits 
you  set  and  knows  what  he  can  do 
without  fear  of  losing  your  love,  or  of 
physical  danger.  An  anxious  child  is 
not  free  to  seek  limits.  Once  he  dis¬ 
covers  he  is  a  person  he  generally  feels 
less  need  for  testing  these  limits. 

As  he  grows  older  he  needs  the  kind 


of  love  that  can  accept  and  respect  him  j 
as  he  is,  whether  he  is  an  active  ener-  j 
getic  type  or  a  more  quiet  and  sensitive  | 
one,  a  fast  grower  or  one  who  develops  ; 
more  slowly.  Such  love  will  make  allow-  1 
ances  for  what  he  is,  and  what  has  . 
happened  to  him.  For  instance,  if  he  or  I 
you  were  ill  a  good  deal  when  he  was  j 
little,  or  if  you  feel  you  were  too  harsh,  I 
or  if  there  were  undesirable  circum-  f 
stances  beyond  your  control,  he  may 
need  support  or  understanding  of  his 
delayed  attempts  to  find  himself.  i 
Love  is  also  expressed  as  patience  and 
imagination  in  answering  his  many 
(juestions,  and  sympathy  with  the  make-  )) 
believe  by  which  he  finds  out  what  1 
people  do  and  what  he  can  do.  He  ? 
needs  tolerance  of  his  boasting  and  the  j 
verbal  toughness  which  is  a  step  beyond  f 
the  less  controlled  biting,  hitting  and  | 
screaming  which  may  have  been  evi-  ^ 
denced  earlier.  He  may  remain  on  an 
immature  level  if  he  is  (1)  interfered  ’j 
with  too  much,  or  (2)  rushed  all  the 
time,  or  (3)  handled  impatiently,  or  ■ 
(4)  ridiculed,  so  that  he  fears  to  be  j 
himself.  | 

Almost  everything  said  so  far  applies  | 
to  all  children,  whether  they  are  physi-  ^ 
cally  normal  or  handicapped.  Blind  ‘ 
children  have  the  same  needs,  and  if  | 
these  are  satisfied  they  go  through  the 
same  stages.  A  recommended  way  for 
parents  to  help  blind  children  is  to  :: 
find  out  all  they  can  about  normal 
child  growth  and  development,  and  >■ 
how  best  to  encourage  it.  The  child 
has  the  drive  toward  maturity,  and  he 
himself  must  do  the  growing  and  de-  j 
veloping.  Only  he  can  do  the  learning.  F 
Parents  cannot  control  all  that  affects  ' 
a  child’s  development  but  they  can 
foster  his  development  by  their  own 
attitudes  toward  him.  '■ 
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A  Private  Agency’s  Program 
for  Independent 


Vending 

WALTER  BARREH 

About  thirty-five  years  ago  The  New 
York  Association  for  the  Blind,  better 
known  as  The  New  York  Lighthouse, 
inaugurated  a  new  vending  stand  pro¬ 
gram  which  sought  to  make  operators 
self-reliant  and  independent. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  19th  century 
New  York  City  made  it  compulsory  for 
newsdealers  to  obtain  licenses  from  the 
city  to  operate  stands  at  strategic  loca¬ 
tions,  such  as  those  under  elevated  rail¬ 
road  stairways  and  at  subway  entrances. 
The  increasing  use  of  these  modes  of 
transf>ortation  gave  rise  to  a  demand 
for  revision  of  the  law  to  serve  the  needs 
of  the  handicapped.  The  number  of 
veterans  disabled  in  World  War  I 
added  impetus  to  this  movement,  thus 
leading  to  the  enactment  of  new  legis¬ 
lation  in  1920.  Under  this  law,  which 
is  still  in  effect,  priority  for  newsstand 
locations  adjacent  to  subway  kiosks  and 
under  elevated  railroad  stairways  was 
given  to  veterans  with  service-connected 
disabilities,  with  the  blind  and  other 
handicapped  groups  receiving  second 
and  third  consideration,  respectively. 

It  was  at  about  this  time  that  the 
Lighthouse  started  its  stand  program. 
The  objective  of  placement  work  should 
be  obtaining  gainful  employment  for 
as  large  a  number  of  individuals  as 
possible.  With  this  in  mind,  our  agency 
decided  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 

Walter  Barrett  is  employment  supervisor  at 
the  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind.  He 
presented  this  paper  at  the  annual  convention 
of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind,  in  Chicago,  1957. 
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provision  of  the  newsstand  law  which 
applied  to  the  blind.  It  was  agreed 
that  in  order  to  accomplish  this,  we 
should  render  service  sufficient  to  help 
the  stand  operator  function  independ¬ 
ently  —  that  is  to  say,  offer  a  maximum 
of  service  with  a  minimum  of  super¬ 
vision.  , 

One  of  the  first  steps  was  establishing 
a  good  relationship  with  city  depart¬ 
ments  concerned  with  the  issuance  of 
licenses  and  permits.  The  commissioner 
of  the  New  York  City  Department  of 
licenses,  who  is  appointed  by  the 
mayor,  issues  most  newsstand  licenses, 
for  which  an  annual  fee  of  ten  dollars 
is  charged.  Locations  in,  or  adjacent 
to  parks,  for  which  a  monthly  rental 
is  paid,  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  New  York  City  Department  of 
Parks.  A  state  law  dating  back  to  1899 
authorizes  ma^'ors  to  permit  licensing 
officials  to  issue  no-fee  licenses  to  the 
blind.  Blind  dealers  in  our  city  are 
given  this  consideration  at  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  commissioner.  Each  license 
application  which  we  submit  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  affidavit  attesting  to  blind¬ 
ness.  With  few  exceptions,  the  com¬ 
missioners  with  whom  we  have  dealt 
have  accepted  our  recommendations. 
The  issuance  of  no-fee  licenses  does  not 
apply  to  Park  Department  stands. 

In  order  to  present  a  clearer  picture 
of  the  situation  in  our  city,  we  should 
like  to  explain  the  designation  of  stands 
under  the  City  Department  of  Licenses. 
Those  adjacent  to  subway  entrances 
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are  known  as  kiosk  locations;  those 
under  elevated  railroad  stairways,  as 
E.R.S.  locations;  those  at  street  corners 
near  bus  stops,  in  front  of  busy  office 
buildings,  or  wherever  pedestrian  traf¬ 
fic  is  sufficient  to  warrant  service,  as 
curb  locations;  those  on  which  stands 
are  against  buildings,  as  stoopline  or 
owner's  consent  locations.  As  we  have 
indicated,  under  the  law,  eligibility  for 
kiosk  and  E.R.S.  stands  is  determined 
according  to  the  following  classifica¬ 
tions:  1,  veterans  with  service-connected 
disabilities;  2,  blind  persons;  3,  other 
handicapped  individuals.  Curb  and 
owner’s  consent  stands  are  licensed  by 
the  commissioner  at  his  discretion.  In 
addition  to  a  city  license,  the  operator 
of  a  stoopline  stand  must  have  the 
signed  consent  of  the  property  owner. 
For  the  most  part,  commissioners  have 
been  inclined  to  give  preference  to  the 
blind  for  curb  and  stoopline  stands. 
However,  any  license  previously  held 
by  a  disabled  veteran  is  usually  offered 
to  another  veteran.  The  same  holds 
true  insofar  as  the  blind  are  concerned. 
The  law  further  provides  that  in  the 
event  of  the  death  of  the  licensee,  a 
member  of  the  immediate  family  who 
can  prove  dependence  on  the  earnings 
from  the  stand,  may  be  considered  eli¬ 
gible  for  the  license.  Although  this  has 
resulted  in  the  loss  of  some  locations 
to  the  widows  of  deceased  blind  deal¬ 
ers,  we  have  been  able  to  get  some  of 
them  back  eventually. 

From  the  time  the  first  licensing  law 
was  passed  up  to  about  the  middle 
1930’s  busy  newsstand  locations  were 
bought  and  sold  for  large  sums  of 
muney.  Needless  to  say,  the  blind  were 
not  the  beneficiaries  of  this  vicious 
racket.  However,  there  was  a  cleanup 
in  1934  which  resulted  in  certain  modi¬ 
fications  of  the  law,  intended  to  control 
this  situation.  The  license,  which  is 
not  transferable,  designates  the  exact 
space  on  the  sidewalk  which  the  stand 


operator  may  use.  It  also  specifies  the 
type  of  equipment  to  be  used  —  which, 
by  the  way,  is  not  provided  by  the  city. 

If  there  is  a  stand  on  the  location  when 
a  new  dealer  takes  over,  it  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  property  of  the  previous 
licensee  and  may  be  sold  by  him  for  a  | 
reasonable  sum.  For  many  years  the 
newspaper  publishers  supplied  stands 
free  of  charge.  About  fifteen  years  ago 
they  abandoned  this  practice  because 
it  proved  too  costly.  Therefore,  it  be¬ 
came  an  important  function  of  our 
program  to  assist  prospective  stand  op 
erators  to  put  existing  equipment  in 
good  condition,  or  replace  it.  Prior  to 
1943,  newsdealers  operating  curb  and 
kiosk  locations  were  restricted  by  their 
licenses  to  the  use  of  open  stands  meas¬ 
uring  six  feet  in  length,  thirty  inches  j 
in  height,  and  eighteen  inches  in  width.  I 
This  type  of  stand  was  equipped  with  | 
a  roof  which  had  to  be  lifted  and  fitted 
over  the  top  in  inclement  weather. 
These  restrictions  represented  a  very 
severe  hardship  for  newsdealers.  For¬ 
tunately,  however,  in  1943  a  new  law 
permitted  the  use  of  a  closed  stand,  or 
booth,  as  it  is  known,  which  must  not 
exceed  six  feet  in  length,  five  feet  in 
height,  and  three  feet  in  width.  Our 
agency  was  instrumental  in  having  this 
legislation  adopted.  Since  stands  used 
on  E.R.S.  locations  fit  under  stairways, 
these  restrictions  do  not  apply.  How¬ 
ever,  they  must  not  extend  beyond  the 
point  where  the  stairs  are  seven  feet 
above  the  sidewalk. 

The  question  must  have  occurred  to 
you  as  to  what  dealers  do  about  ade¬ 
quate  lighting  and  heating.  Before  the 
use  of  closed  stands  was  permitted,  some 
dealers  used  gasoline  lamps,  or  de¬ 
pended  upon  lighting  from  nearby 
business  establishments.  Their  only  pro¬ 
tection  against  cold  and  inclement 
weather  was  warm  clothing.  Those  op¬ 
erating  at  E.R.S.  locations  were  more 
fortunate  in  that  they  were  permitted 
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to  have  closed  stands,  equipped  with 
electric  service.  With  the  wider  use  of 
closed  stands,  which  can  be  equipped 
with  electric  service,  lighting  and  heat¬ 
ing  no  longer  present  as  great  a  prob¬ 
lem.  Before  this  service  can  be  in¬ 
stalled,  however,  certain  steps  must  be 
taken.  Here  again  our  agency  offers  a 
very  valuable  service  by  helping  our 
dealers  to  accomplish  this  expeditiously. 
Without  going  into  too  much  detail,  we 
should  like  to  give  you  some  idea  of 
what  this  entails. 

In  our  city  electric  service  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Consolidated  Edison  Com¬ 
pany  of  New  York.  Although  there  is 
no  charge  for  bringing  service  from  the 
street  to  the  stand,  the  dealer  must 
hire  a  licensed  electrician  to  do  the 
wiring,  which  must  comply  with  speci¬ 
fications  of  the  Edison  Company  and 
with  certain  city  regulations.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  Transit  Authority  must  be 
consulted  wherever  subway  property  is 
involved.  Through  our  efforts,  these 
procedures,  which  would  ordinarily  re¬ 
quire  anywhere  from  three  to  six 
months,  are  often  completed  in  a  much 
shorter  period  of  time.  Wherever  per¬ 
mission  for  electrical  installation  is 
denied,  dealers  are  obliged  to  use 
kerosene  stoves  and  gasoline  lamps.  We 
go  to  great  lengths  to  avoid  this  be¬ 
cause  of  the  obvious  fire  hazard. 

Assistance  Offered 
In  Obtaining  Insurance 

“What  protection,”  you  may  ask, 
“does  a  dealer  have  against  damage  to, 
or  destruction  of  his  stand  by  fire  or 
any  other  accident?”  In  establishing  a 
newsstand  operator  in  business,  we 
assist  him  in  obtaining  insurance.  The 
minimum  coverage  is  $600  and  the 
annual  premium  is  $14.48.  This  affords 
protection  against  fire,  weather  and 
vehicular  damage,  and  malicious  mis¬ 
chief.  Where  necessary,  we  advance 
funds  to  cover  his  first  premium. 
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In  addition  to  determining  eligibility 
and  type  of  equipment,  our  newsstand 
law  restricts  the  operator  to  the  sale  of 
newspapers  and  periodicals.  Before 
issuing  a  license,  the  commissioner  con¬ 
sults  the  publishers’  association  which 
includes  all  those  concerned  with  the 
sale  and  distribution  of  newspapers  and 
magazines  in  the  city.  It  was  therefore 
imperative  for  us  to  cooperate  closely 
with  these  publishers,  to  facilitate  their 
approval  of  locations  in  which  we  were 
interested,  and  to  work  out  the  many 
problems  concerned  with  deliveries. 

For  the  most  part,  newspapers  are 
delivered  daily  and  are  paid  for  on  a 
c.o.d.  or  weekly  basis.  Others  are  de¬ 
livered  semi-weekly  or  weekly.  The 
publishers  require  cash  dejwsits  equal 
to  two  weeks’  bills  for  those  paid  for 
on  a  weekly  basis.  In  the  beginning  we 
placed  these  deposits  for  dealers  who 
were  unable  to  do  so  themselves.  How¬ 
ever,  as  the  need  for  this  service  in¬ 
creased,  a  better  plan  was  evolved. 
Under  our  present  arrangement,  we 
place  guarantees,  or  letters  of  credit, 
with  the  publishers,  thereby  assuming 
responsibility  for  unpaid  bills.  Al¬ 
though  in  some  instances  a  bill  may 
exceed  the  amount  specified  in  the 
guarantee,  we  are  morally  obligated 
to  meet  it.  However,  it  is  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  supervisor  to  control  this 
situation. 

Once  a  dealer  is  established  in  busi¬ 
ness,  we  expect  him  to  make  small  pay¬ 
ments  to  us  weekly  or  monthly  to  cover 
his  guarantees.  When  he  has  paid  suf¬ 
ficient  to  cover  his  guarantees,  his 
money  is  placed  with  the  publishers 
as  cash  deposits  in  his  name,  thereby 
cancelling  our  guarantees,  and  receipts 
are  turned  over  to  him.  These  deposits 
are  retained  by  the  publishers  as  long 
as  the  dealer  is  in  business.  In  most 
cases  he  does  receive  interest  on  his 
deposit.  For  many  years  we  guaranteed 
all  accounts.  However,  due  to  the  fluc- 

is 


tuation  in  magazine  sales,  we  found  this 
to  be  a  loss.  Therefore,  we  now  restrict 
our  guarantees  to  newspaper  accounts. 
We  have  been  giving  our  dealers  this 
service  for  over  thirty  years  and  can 
honestly  say  that  our  losses  have  been 
very  small.  Guarantees  range  from  $50 
to  $500  and  must  be  renewed  annually. 
Although  we  do  not  guarantee  maga¬ 
zine  accounts,  we  do  make  grants  and 
loans  to  dealers,  not  only  to  take  care 
of  magazine  deposits,  but  many  other 
business  and  welfare  needs  as  well. 

Other  Retail  Stands 

Thus  far  we  have  dealt  only  with 
the  newsstand  phase  of  our  program. 
Now  we  should  like  to  discuss  another 
major  service— the  placement  of  oper¬ 
ators  at  cigar  and  candy  concessions, 
and  small  candy  stores. 

Our  cigar  and  candy  concessions  are 
located  in  city  and  private  buildings 
and  on  outside  locations  at  which 
dealers  are  not  restricted  to  the  sale  of 
newspapers  and  magazines.  In  addition 
to  his  newsstand  license,  the  operator 
of  an  outside  or  owmer’s  consent  loca¬ 
tion  established  prior  to  1935  must 
obtain  a  license,  permitting  the  sale  of 
tobacco  and  candy  products  and  soft 
drinks.  We  secure  concession  space  in 
private  buildings  through  contacts  with 
building  owners  and  real  estate  com¬ 
panies. 

Pr’or  to  1940,  space  in  city  buildings 
was  assigned  on  a  bid  basis.  Although 
Wii  did  obtain  some  of  these  locations 
by  meeting  the  financial  requirements, 
we  considered  this  a  most  undesirable 
arrangement.  Therefore,  in  1940  a  plan 
was  worked  out  with  the  New  York 
City  Bureau  of  Real  Estate,  under 
which  space  in  lobbies  of  city  buildings 
would  be  assigned  to  blind  welfare  re¬ 
cipients  recommended  to  the  Light¬ 
house.  It  was  further  stipulated  that 
each  application  must  be  accompanied 


by  a  certification  from  the  City  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Welfare.  No  rent  was  to  be 
charged  for  such  space.  This  plan  was 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
is  still  in  operation.  In  some  cases  the 
city  has  installed  equipment.  For  the 
most  part,  however,  it  is  the  respon-  ’ 
sibility  of  the  prospective  operator  or 
sponsoring  agency  to  provide  equip¬ 
ment  which  is  compatible  with  the 
architecture  of  the  lobby  and  meets 
with  the  approval  of  the  city  depart¬ 
ment  having  jurisdiction,  w'hich  in  most 
cases  is  the  Department  of  Public 
Works.  It  is  also  the  operator’s  respon¬ 
sibility  to  keep  his  stand  clean  and 
neat,  and  to  maintain  an  orderly  opera¬ 
tion.  Failure  to  meet  these  requirements 
might  result  in  the  cancellation  of  his 
permit  by  the  city. 

Procedure  in 
Getting  Set  Up 

In  applying  for  such  a  location,  we 
meet  with  a  representative  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Works  to  determine 
the  exact  space  in  which  the  stand  is 
to  be  located.  ^Ve  then  submit  a  sketch 
showing  the  type  of  equipment  which 
we  propose  to  use,  for  approval  and 
for  any  changes  which  are  deemed 
necessary. 

The  application  and  certification  are 
then  submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  Real 
Estate  for  final  approval  and  issuance 
of  a  permit.  We  are  now  ready  to  set 
about  the  task  of  establishing  our  pros- ' 
pective  operator  in  business. 

He  is  given  assistance  in  securing 
appropriate  equipment,  and  arrange¬ 
ments  are  made  for  him  to  receive 
merchandise  from  reputable  jobbers. 
Although,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
the  plan  for  setting  up  cigar  and  candy 
concessions  in  city  buildings  is  still  in 
force,  some  changes  have  been  made. 
The  Bureau  of  Real  Estate  will  accept 
blinded  veterans  for  these  locations. 
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but  they  are  required  to  pay  a  nominal 
rental. 

In  obtaining  candy  store  locations, 
we  deal  with  owners  and  real  estate 
agents,  as  we  do  in  securing  concession 
space  in  private  buildings.  Here  again 
we  follow  practically  the  same  pro¬ 
cedure,  except  that  when  taking  over 
a  store  which  is  still  in  operation,  we 
find  that  many  more  details  are  in¬ 
volved.  Since  storekeeping  requires  long 
hours  of  operation  and  the  handling 
of  a  variety  of  items,  and  because  it 
may  not  be  sufficiently  profitable  to 
warrant  the  hiring  of  a  clerk,  we  are 
inclined  to  recommend  it  only  for  those 
who  can  depend  upon  members  of  their 
immediate  families  for  assistance. 

Undoubtedly  you  are  all  familiar 
with  the  amended  rehabilitation  law 
passed  by  Congress  in  1943,  which  has 
proved  of  tremendous  importance  to 
the  physically  handicapped  in  general, 
and  especially  to  the  blind.  I  refer,  of 
course,  to  the  Barden-La  Follette  Act. 

Details  of  Training 

In  1946  the  New  York  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Social  Welfare  instituted  a  plan 
by  which  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Service  utilizes  our  agency’s  facilities 
for  the  carrying  out  of  effective  re¬ 
habilitation  programs.  It  was  readily 
recognized  that  in  order  to  give  pros¬ 
pective  vending  stand  operators  the 
most  effective  course  of  training,  we 
must  offer  instruction  and  on-the-job 
experience.  For  many  years  we  had 
been  following  this  practice  on  a 
smaller  scale.  In  addition  to  making 
funds  available  for  training,  the  Voca¬ 
tional  Rehabilitation  Service  in  our 
state  authorizes  expenditures  for  the 
purchase  of  equipment  and  initial 
stock.  Our  course  of  vending  stand 
training  extends  over  a  period  of  at 
least  three  months,  and  longer  where 
indicated.  After  completing  a  course 
of  general  evaluation  training,  the 
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trainee  is  placed  at  a  newsstand,  con¬ 
cession  or  store  with  an  experienced, 
competent  operator.  The  supervisor 
makes  frequent  calls  to  observe  the 
trainee’s  progress  and  to  make  appro¬ 
priate  suggestions.  Frequent  office  in¬ 
terviews  are  conducted,  in  which  the 
trainee  is  questioned  on  the  techniques 
of  stand  or  store  operation  and  is  given 
an  opfKjrtunity  to  discuss  his  problems. 
If  he  is  not  making  satisfactory  prog¬ 
ress,  immediate  steps  are  taken  to  de¬ 
termine  the  reason.  He  is  transferred 
to  another  stand  or  store  if  the  fault 
lies  with  the  instructor.  Otherwise,  he 
is  given  even  closer  attention  by  the 
supervisor  md  is  afforded  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  prove  his  suitability  for  the 
work.  If  after  a  reasonable  length  of 
time  he  fails  to  grasp  the  techniques 
and  apjiears  temperamentally  unsuit¬ 
able  for  the  work,  the  trainee  is  re¬ 
ferred  back  to  his  counselor  for  future 
planning.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a 
trainee  has  given  sufficient  indication 
of  his  ability  to  operate  a  stand,  steps 
are  taken  as  outlined  above  to  arrange 
for  his  placement  as  soon  after  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  his  training  as  |X)ssible. 

We  average  thirty  placements  a  year 
and  at  the  present  time  we  have  under 
our  supervision  179  newsstands,  10 
candy  stores  and  22  concessions— 12  in 
city  buildings  and  10  in  private  build¬ 
ings.  We  do  not  keep  records  of  each 
operator’s  earnings,  but  would  estimate 
that  they  range  from  $25  to  $100  a 
week,  with  the  average  falling  between 
$40  and  $60  a  week.  • 

While  awaiting  placement  at  a  stand 
or  store  of  his  own,  a  prospective  ojjer- 
ator  is  given  employment  as  a  clerk  or 
as  a  substitute  for  a  dealer,  so  that  he 
will  not  lose  the  facility  which  he  has 
gained  from  his  training.  Insofar  as 
p>ossible,  we  endeavor  to  meet  the  in¬ 
dividual  needs  of  each  operator.  While 
we  do  recommend  that  our  applicants 
avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of 
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V.R.S.  spMjnsorship,  whether  they  choose 
to  do  so  or  not  has  no  bearing  on  their 
eligibility  for  our  services. 

Age  is  not  as  much  a  factor  in  our 
stand  program  as  it  necessarily  is  in 
industrial  placement.  Of  course,  we 
must  be  realistic  about  it  and  adhere 
to  commonly  accepted  good  business 
practice.  For  example,  one  must  be 
twenty-one  years  of  age  or  over  to 
qualify  for  a  newsstand  license.  It  is 
unlikely  that  we  would  accept  an  in¬ 
dividual  for  stand  or  store  training  who 
is  seventy  or  over.  In  selecting  a  candi¬ 
date  for  training,  we  consider  person¬ 
ality,  business  potentialities  and  past 
work  experience.  We  do  not  insist  that 
this  experience  be  in  stand  work  or  in 
a  related  field,  but  we  are  interested 


in  his  employment  record  and  also  in 
the  length  of  time  he  has  been  un¬ 
employed.  This  information  gives  us 
some  indication  of  how  much  initiative 
he  has  and  how  resourceful  he  is.  These 
two  factors  are  of  vital  importance  in 
the  successful  operation  of  any  business. 
A  neat  appearance  is  equally  essential. 
Above  all,  the  individual  must  enjoy 
his  work  and  must  have  confidence  in 
his  ability  to  succeed  as  an  operator. 

To  summarize,  the  goal  of  our  pro¬ 
gram  is  to  establish  in  business  those 
who  are  capable  of  functioning  success¬ 
fully  with  little  or  no  help  from  us.  At 
the  same  time,  we  stand  ready  to  give 
them  any  service  which  may  help  them 
meet  any  unpredictable  problems  which 
may  arise. 
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OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  BLIND  PROFESSIONAL 

PEOPLE:  TWO  EXAMPLES 


L  Music  Therapy 

HELEN  DODGE 


Most  of  us  would  agree,  I  believe,  that 
the  artistic  medium  which  affords  the 
most  opportunities  for  participation  by 
a  blind  individual  is  music.  This  is  not 
to  say,  of  course,  that  blind  f>eople  are 
or  ought  to  be  more  musical  than 
sighted  people.  It  implies  only  that, 
given  the  requisite  abilities,  a  blind 
person  can  enjoy  through  music  a  wider 
field  of  opf>ortunity  for  communication 
with  others  than  would  be  available 
to  him  through  any  other  medium  of 
artistic  expression. 

The  musician  who  is  blind  can,  there¬ 
fore,  take  particular  satisfaction  in  the 
awareness  that  music  has  a  unique  kind 
of  communication  p>otential,  inherent 
in  the  very  fact  that  its  modality  is 
sound.  The  musician  can  reach  more 
people  more  directly  and  more  inti¬ 
mately  than  any  other  artist.  He  can, 
therefore,  set  up  between  himself  and 
others  an  emotional  interchange  which 
no  other  artist  can  duplicate. 

The  music  therapy  profession  bases 
its  philosophy  on  the  principle  that  this 
dynamic  affective  potential  can  be  used 
as  a  tool  in  the  treatment  of  individuals 
who  suffer  from  emotional  and  social 

Two  professional  pursuits  that  were  dis¬ 
cussed  by  a  panel  at  the  1957  convention  of 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  were  those  of  a  blind  therapist  in  a 
hospital  for  mental  patients  and  of  a  blind 
college  professor  of  American  government  and 
law.  Helen  Dodge  is  a  music  therapist  at 
Longcliff  Hospital,  Logansport,  Indiana.  John 
Preston  Ward  is  a  teaching  associate  in  the 
department  of  government  at  Indiana  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Indiana  bar. 
Their  respective  papers  comprised  a  part  of 
the  panel  discussion  conducted  by  Group  B 
of  the  AAWB. 


pathology.  The  music  and  the  therapist 
together  create  an  emotional  atmos¬ 
phere  through  which  changes  in  atti¬ 
tudes  and  behavior  can  be  effected. 

Here,  then,  is  a  treatment  medium 
which  fundamentally  does  not  depend 
upon  the  sense  of  sight.  Essentially,  it 
requires  a  feeling  and  an  aptitude  for 
music,  a  sensitive  understanding  of  hu¬ 
man  feelings  and  behavior,  and  a  per¬ 
sonality  capable  of  meeting  the  emo¬ 
tional  needs  of  others. 

However,  in  considering  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  this  treatment  medium  by  a 
blind  individual  for  mental  patients  in 
an  institutional  setting,  certain  rather 
obvious  questions  arise  as  to  the  degree 
to  which  this  individual  might  be 
handicapped  in  some  areas.  I  shall, 
therefore,  discuss  some  of  the  duties  and 
goals  of  the  music  therapist  in  relation 
to  these  special  considerations. 

The  task  of  the  music  therapist  is 
to  satisfy  and  utilize  the  entire  range 
of  musical  interests  and  capabilities 
which  he  finds  among  his  patients.  His 
work,  therefore,  will  call  for  a  variety 
of  types  of  skills.  He  may  direct  a 
chorus  or  an  orchestra,  give  group  or 
individual  instruction  in  the  playing 
of  an  instrument,  or  play  accompani¬ 
ments  for  a  patient  who  likes  to  sing. 
On  the  hospital  wards  he  may  lead  a 
group  sing,  conduct  a  rhythm  band,  or 
hold  an  informal  listening  session.  In 
the  ward  activities,  which  may  involve 
as  many  as  fifty  to  a  hundred  patients 
at  a  time,  the  principal  aim  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  atmosphere  of  friendliness  and 
gaiety  which  will  encourage  social  in- 
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teraction  and  which  will  afiEord  some 
relief  from  the  monotony  and  lone¬ 
liness  of  confinement  in  a  hospital  ward. 
With  the  smaller  group  and  individual 
activities,  there  are,  of  course,  addi¬ 
tional  aims  which  are  specific  to  the 
treatment  needs  of  each  patient.  In  a 
hospital  where  the  music  department 
functions  as  an  integral  part  of  the  total 
treatment  program,  the  music  therapist 
reports  his  observations  of  patients  to 
doctors  and  other  members  of  the  clin¬ 
ical  team. 

Program  Requires  Special 
Musical  Qualifications 

Let  us  consider  first  the  purely  musi¬ 
cal  abilities  which  such  a  program 
would  require.  It  will  be  obvious  that, 
for  the  music  therapist  who  is  with¬ 
out  sight,  the  ability  to  hear  music  with 
reasonable  accuracy  and  to  “play  by 
ear”  is  a  necessity.  Memorizing  music 
from  braille  is  a  time-consuming  proc¬ 
ess,  and  for  music  of  the  more  popular 
types  most  commonly  used  by  the  music 
therapist,  braille  transcriptions  are  not 
readily  available.  A  large  repertoire  of 
music  of  these  types,  therefore,  plus  a 
good  playing  facility,  preferably  on  the 
piano,  is  an  essential  part  of  the  blind 
music  therapist’s  equipment.  He  should 
also  have  at  his  fingertips  a  few  of  the 
better-known  classics  for  his  insitru- 
ment.  Not  infrequently  there  will  be  a 
request  for  “Clair  de  Lune”  or  the 
“Moonlight  Sonata.” 

In  the  case  of  a  more  structured  ac¬ 
tivity  requiring  the  use  of  inkprint 
music,  the  blind  music  therapist  must, 
of  course,  have  his  music  transcribed 
into  some  kind  of  usable  form.  Tape 
recording  is  probably  the  easiest  solu¬ 
tion,  provided  it  can  be  done  without 
placing  a  burden  on  another  staff 
member. 

The  question  which  is  likely  to  be  of 
greatest  concern  to  a  hospital  employer 
is  the  safety  of  a  blind  therapist,  par¬ 
ts 
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ticularly  with  regard  to  the  possibility 
of  injury  by  a  patient.  In  evaluating 
this  problem  realistically,  it  should  first 
be  understood  that  only  a  small  minor¬ 
ity  of  all  of  the  patients  in  a  mental 
institution  suffer  from  illnesses  charac¬ 
terized  by  violently  aggressive  behavior. 
Moreover,  since  the  tranquilizing  drugs 
have  come  into  use,  the  possibility  of  a 
patient  becoming  dangerously  disturbed 
has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The 
so-called  “violent  wards”  which  have 
for  so  long  been  associated  with  the 
mental  hospital  have  disappeared  al¬ 
most  completely.  It  should  also  be 
remembered  that  a  person’s  own  feel¬ 
ings  of  security  or  insecurity  with 
mental  patients  determine  to  a  large 
extent  the  way  in  which  they  respond. 

Nevertheless,  there  can  obviously  be 
no  hundred-p)er-cent  guarantee  that  an 
injury  by  a  patient  could  not  occur. 
The  hospital  employer  who  has  anx¬ 
ieties  in  this  area  may  feel  that  the 
blind  person  would  be  at  a  particular 
hazard,  because  he  would  be  less  well 
able  to  protect  himself  in  the  event  he 
were  assaulted.  From  the  employer’s 
point  of  view,  therefore,  it  may  be  too 
great  a  risk  to  allow  the  blind  therapist 
to  work  without  sighted  assistance.  The 
problem  may  be  easily  met  in  hospitals 
where  it  is  routine  procedure  for  the 
music  therapists  to  conduct  activities 
in  teams,  or  for  a  therapist  to  have  the 
cooperation  of  ward  personnel. 

Another  question  may  arise  as  to  the 
adequacy  of  the  blind  therapist  as  an 
observer  of  his  patients.  Might  he  not 
be  at  a  considerable  disadvantage  in 
not  being  able  to  perceive  such  visible 
indications  of  response  as  a  glance,  a 
gesture,  a  movement  toward  or  away 
from  the  group?  How  would  he  observe 
a  patient  who  does  not  speak?  More¬ 
over,  might  he  not  also  be  similarly 
handicapped,  particularly  when  dealing 
with  very  large  groups,  in  being  unable 
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to  communicate  with  his  patients  by 
visual  signs? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  must 
begin  with  the  frank  admission  that 
here  is  a  very  real  problem.  To  what 
extent  this  problem  would  limit  the 
effectiveness  of  the  blind  therapist, 
however,  depends  upon  the  therapist 
and  the  situation  in  which  he  works. 

Blind  Therapist  Counters 
Problems  and  Utilizes  Assets 

The  visual  handicap  demands  first 
that  the  therapist  be  alert,  not  only  to 
the  most  minute  auditory  and  tactual 
cues,  but  also  to  those  subtler  inner 
senses  which  we  describe  as  intuition. 
The  validity  of  the  intuitive  response 
can  be  readily  appreciated  by  anyone 
who  has  experienced  this  kinci  of  com¬ 
munication  between  himself  and  a 
group.  It  is  this  inner  sense  to  which  a 
leader  refers  when  he  speaks  of  “feel¬ 
ing”  the  mood  of  a  group,  “sensing”  a 
heightening  of  tension,  “knowing”  that 
he  has  communicated.  When  there  is 
no  verbal  response,  the  blind  therapist 
must  be  able  to  sustain  his  confidence 
in  the  fact  that  the  patient  is  reachable, 
and  may  already  be  responding,  even 
though  there  is  no  outward  sign.  If 
the  therapist  is  working  very  closely 
with  a  mute  patient,  the  patient  is,  of 
course,  capable  of  interacting  through 
the  music,  and  this  interaction  alone 
may  provide  the  best  source  of  informa¬ 
tion  which  the  therapist  could  need. 
Later  on  in  the  treatment  process,  the 
most  important  indication  of  progress 
will  be  the  beginning  of  speech  itself. 
At  this  point,  the  therapist  has  not  only 
the  patient’s  words  to  use  as  a  guide, 
but  also  all  of  the  subtle  shades  of 
meaning  which  the  human  voice  can 
convey.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
the  voice  is  to  the  blind  person  what 
the  face  is  to  the  sighted.  It  is  also  well 
recognized  that  the  voice  is  at  least  as 


accurate  an  indicator  of  the  personality 
as  any  other  mode  of  expression.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  would  be  possible  for  an 
astute  blind  observer,  on  the  basis  of 
conversation  alone,  to  arrive  at  essen¬ 
tially  the  same  valuation  of  a  person  as 
would  a  sighted  observer. 

In  reference  to  the  absence  of  visual 
communication  from  therapist  to  pa¬ 
tients,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the 
blind  therapist  must  work  somewhat 
harder  to  establish  rapport  with  a  group 
than  would  a  p>erson  without  this  dis¬ 
advantage.  He  must  project  himself  by 
every  means  at  his  disposal  —  his  voice, 
his  manner,  and  the  music  itself.  Where 
words  are  of  little  effect,  he  may  rely 
almost  entirely  on  the  music,  often  with 
surprising  success. 

Other  fac:tors  determining  the  success 
of  a  blind  music  therapist  have  to  do 
with  the  opportunities  which  he  has  for 
pooling  and  comparing  his  observations 
with  those  of  other  workers.  I  have 
already  mentioned  that  music  therapy 
activities  are,  in  some  hospitals,  carried 
on  by  teams  of  therapists.  If,  as  is  true 
at  the  Logansport  hospital,  the  size  of 
the  staff  permits  such  teamwork,  then 
there  is  opportunity  for  one  therapist 
to  supplement  his  own  observations 
with  those  of  another.  If,  in  addition, 
the  music  therapist  works  in  close  co¬ 
operation  with  doctors  and  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  hospital  staff,  he  has  a  fur¬ 
ther  opportunity  to  extend  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  patients. 

Achievement  of  Rapport 

Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  in  the  music 
therapy  field,  as  in  any  profession,  the 
visual  handicap  presents  problems 
which  call  for  a  good  deal  of  compen¬ 
satory  effort.  However,  if  blindness 
does  present  some  practical  difficulties, 
it  can  also  in  my  field  sometimes  func¬ 
tion  as  a  psychological  asset. 

A  patient  who  is  shy  and  withdrawn 
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may  find  it  less  difficult  to  relate  to  a 
handicapped  person  than  to  a  person 
who  is  not  handicapped.  He  may  see 
in  the  handicapf)ed  person  someone 
who  is  different,  as  he  feels  himself  to 
be  different  —  threatened,  as  he  is 
threatened  —  someone,  therefore,  not  to 
be  feared,  as  he  may  fear  other  hospital 
personnel,  but  to  be  trusted,  perhaps 
even  to  be  helped.  Nothing,  we  know, 
can  be  more  strengthening  to  a  person 
who  lacks  confidence  than  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  he  has  been  of  help  to  some¬ 
one.  In  my  own  experience,  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  a  normally  withdrawn 
patient  to  voluntarily  place  himself  in 
the  role  of  guide.  In  such  cases  of 
strong  emotional  response  to  the  handi¬ 
cap,  it  is,  of  course,  the  therapist’s 
responsibility  to  maintain  a  completely 
professional  attitude.  He  must  behave 
toward  the  patient  in  such  a  way  that, 
while  preserving  the  special  bond  that 
exists  between  them,  he  also  commands 
the  same  respect  that  a  sighted  therapist 
would  receive.  He  must  also  be  sensi¬ 
tive  to  the  unhealthy  kinds  of  motiva¬ 
tion  which  may  prompt  a  helping  hand, 
as,  for  example,  a  generalized  attitude 
of  overprotectiveness  or  a  need  to  dis¬ 
play  oneself  as  the  selfless  helper  of  the 
less  fortunate.  Further,  the  therapist 
who  is  handicapped  must  be  prepared 
for  the  frankly  hostile  patient,  who 
might  seize  upon  any  kind  of  personal 
defect  as  a  target  for  his  contempt  of 
the  world  in  general.  Such  a  patient  is 
likely  to  have  an  uncanny  knack  for 
directing  his  verbal  offensives  at  a  per¬ 
son’s  most  vulnerable  areas.  But  even 
a  negative  response  can,  if  the  therapist 
is  able  to  muster  sufficient  inner  con¬ 
trol,  be  used  to  the  patient’s  benefit. 

If  we  consider  then  all  of  the  poten¬ 
tial  resources  which  a  blind  person  can 
utilize,  it  seems  reasonable  to  assert  that 
an  individual  with  this  handicap  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  functioning  as  efficiently  and 
as  effectively  in  the  music  therapy  field 


as  would  a  sighted  individual.  The  fact  |  ^ 
that  there  are  also  other  blind  indi¬ 
viduals  entering  the  music  therapy  pro-  ^ 
fession  is  a  further  encouragement  to  ^ 
this  belief.  j 

Nevertheless,  we  are  all  well  aware 
that,  notwithstanding  the  soundest  con-  . 
fidence,  such  questions  as  I  have  raised 
may  constitute  serious  barriers  for  a  , 
person  seeking  employment  in  this  field,  j 
A  prospective  music  therapist  must  | 
plan  for  at  least  four  years  of  specialized  j 
training  in  order  to  qualify  adequately  , 
for  the  profession.  Certainly  if  such 
training  is  to  be  justified,  much  care¬ 
ful  inquiry  and  planning  is  necessary 
in  order  to  insure  a  reasonable  likeli¬ 
hood  of  a  successful  placement.  Such 
inquiry  might  well  begin  with  a  survey 
of  the  kinds  of  job  situations  open  to 
music  therapists  where  the  limiting  fac¬ 
tors  set  by  the  handicap  are  at  a  mini¬ 
mum.  As  has  been  suggested,  the  blind 
music  therapist  can  probably  operate 
to  best  advantage  as  a  member  of  a 
staff  team.  A  small  institution,  where  a 
therapist  works  with  patients  individ¬ 
ually  or  in  small  groups,  may  provide 
another  kind  of  situation  favorable  to 
the  blind  applicant. 

In  this  connection,  it  should  also  be 
noted  that  while  music  therapy  is  at 
the  present  time  most  widely  used  in 
mental  hospitals,  its  applications  are 
also  being  explored  in  such  institutions 
as  cerebral  palsy  clinics,  schools  for 
emotionally  disturbed  children,  and 
schools  for  the  mentally  retarded.  As 
research  in  the  field  continues,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  new  applications 
of  music  therapy  will  emerge  which 
would  offer  a  wider  choice  of  vocational 
objectives  for  a  person  without  sight.* 
In  particular,  I  have  in  mind  a  recent 
study,  conducted  at  the  Kansas  Re¬ 
habilitation  Center  for  the  Adult  Blind, 
evaluating  music  therapy  in  the  reha¬ 
bilitation  of  the  blind. 

Trial  work  experiences  in  situations 
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of  these  various  types  can  undoubtedly  employer  and  to  place  him  at  as  small 
provide  a  prospective  blind  music  ther-  a  risk  as  possible.  The  employer  might, 
apist  with  his  best  means  of  selecting  for  example,  find  it  easier  at  first  to 
an  objective,  as  well  as  demonstrating  accept  a  blind  person  as  a  volunteer 
his  employability.  With  such  a  back-  than  as  a  paid  employee, 
ground  of  experience,  he  can  then  ap-  With  the  achievement  of  a  realistic 
proach  an  employer  with  confidence.  vocational  objective,  the  problems  in- 
At  this  point,  as  would  be  true  in  cidental  to  blindness  in  the  music  ther- 
any  field  of  employment  new  to  the  apy  profession  may  be  challenging  but 
blind,  all  of  the  individual’s  capacity  not  insurmountable.  The  difficulties, 
for  patience,  affirmativeness,  and  in-  I  believe,  are  far  outweighed  by  the 
itiative  is  needed.  The  blind  applicant  contributions  which  the  music  therapist 
must  be  willing  to  do  everything  pos-  can  make  to  the  health  and  happiness 
sible  to  interpret  his  potential  to  the  of  others. 

IL  Practice  of  Law — 

Teaching  Political  Science 

JOHN  PRESTON  WARD 

As  MY  WORK  INVOLVES  two  professions,  out  of  the  classroom,  seemed  to  show 
namely  the  teaching  of  American  gov-  that  he  was  not  afraid  to  work  hard 
ernment  at  a  university  and  the  prac-  or  to  compete  with  all  of  those  within 
tice  of  law,  it  seems  desirable  to  say  his  chosen  profession, 
a  word  at  the  outset  concerning  the  I  have  found  that  in  order  to  work 
compatibility  of  these  two  disciplines,  in  my  chosen  profession  those  adapta- 
The  relation  of  the  one  to  the  other  tions  which  I  have  had  to  make  have 
is  such  that  each,  when  it  is  not  in  the  concerned  themselves  primarily  with 
forefront,  serves  as  a  most  useful  back-  mechanics.  Thus,  improvements  made 
ground  upon  which  to  better  build  a  in  the  field  of  voice  recording  are  of 
law  case  or  to  illustrate  a  point  in  the  utmost  interest  to  me.  The  develop- 
American  government.  ment  of  an  efficient,  low  cost,  light- 

It  would  be  well  to  state  also  that  weight  tape  recorder  is  to  me  a  boon 
the  dual  preparation  was  planned  as  to  my  efforts  in  research.  Armed  with 
I  began  my  college  work.  I  had  every  such  a  device,  any  person  who  is  able 
intention  of  actually  practicing  law  as  to  read  printed  matter  well  and  who  is 
well  as  teaching  American  government  able  to  follow  instructions  as  to  how 
at  the  college  level.  That  the  formal  to  use  the  machine  and  where  to  look 
preparation  necessary  in  order  to  enter  in  the  library  to  find  a  particular  docu- 
each  of  these  professions  was  made  pos-  ment  can  do  the  work  which  is  necessary 
sible  for  me  was  due  to  support  —  both  to  communicate  the  needed  informa- 
financial  and  non-financial— from  many  tion  in  that  particular  document  to  me 
agencies,  both  public  and  private,  and  in  order  that  I  may  evaluate  that  in- 
many  persons  acting  in  their  individual  formation  in  the  light  of  my  research 
capacities.  Diligent  search  indicated  problem.  It  is  well  to  emphasize  at  this 
that  aid  was  available  to  assist  that  point  that  the  person  who  acts  as  my 
person  whose  performance,  both  in  and  reader  need  not  be  trained  in  law  or 
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in  political  science  in  order  to  perform 
his  task  in  my  behalf.  It  is  for  me  to 
explain  to  him  where  and  how  to  find 
given  information  having  a  bearing 
upon  the  legal  case  upon  which  I  am 
working  or  upon  the  lesson  plan  which 
I  am  constructing.  He  need  not  under¬ 
stand  the  full  import  of  that  which 
he  is  asked  to  read  in  order  to  function 
adequately  as  my  reader.  He  needs  a 
good  speaking  voice,  patience  of  a 
sufficient  amount  to  enable  us  to  work 
either  as  a  team  in  a  library  or  him  to 
work  solo  in  accordance  with  instruc¬ 
tions  which  I  have  given  him,  and  a 
good  command  of  vocabulary  in  order 
to  do  quite  well  as  a  reader.  His  read¬ 
ing  speed,  of  course,  is  a  factor  which 
must  be  taken  into  consideration.  In 
my  own  case,  the  faster  he  can  read 
without  discomfort  to  himself  and  with¬ 
out  losing  his  accuracy,  the  better 
pleased  I  am. 

In  a  law  office  one’s  secretary  may 
serve  also  as  his  reader  if  the  volume 
of  work  is  not  too  great.  In  a  political 
science  department  are  usually  to  be 
found  research  assistants  or  secretaries 
who  may  be  assigned  the  task  of  reader 
as  a  part  of  their  regular  duties.  Where 
the  work  load  of  the  professor  or  lawyer 
who  is  blind  is  large  enough  to  merit 
it,  additional  persons  may  be  hired  to 
serve  almost  exclusively  as  readers.  Be¬ 
cause  there  is  much  material  relative  to 
political  science  and  law  already  avail¬ 
able  either  in  braille  or  through  one 
of  the  recording  media,  my  readers  are 
used  primarily  in  researching  points 
upon  which  information  is  needed  for 
a  case  currently  being  handled  or  in 
keeping  teaching  materials  up-to-date. 

Many  people  have  expressed  interest 
in  knowing  how  my  classes  are  con¬ 
ducted.  At  the  beginning  of  each 
semester  a  new  group  of  students  must 
become  accustomed  to  the  idea  that 
they  are  to  speak  up  in  order  to  be 
recognized.  Because  my  teaching  pref¬ 


erence  is  Socratic  rather  than  the  lec-  'j 
ture  method,  it  is  quite  important  that 
my  students  come  to  feel  as  quickly  as 
possible  that  their  contributions  are 
encouraged  and  welcomed.  Each  stu-  j 
dent  is  seated  in  alphabetical  order  * 
unless  a  request  is  made  by  him  to  sit 
in  a  particular  seat.  The  students  hav- 
ing  been  seated  thus,  it  is  possible  to  I 
make  use  of  a  seating  chart  constructed  f 
to  fit  the  particular  room.  It  is  hoped  j 
that  the  contents  of  that  chart  will  soon  I 
be  committed  to  memory  in  order  that  * 
the  voice  emanating  from  seat  7,  row  L 
6,  can  be  identified  easily  as  belonging  [ 
to  Mr.  Green.  Examinations  are  essay  ji 
in  form.  These  are,  of  course,  graded  I 
by  me  by  having  the  contents  of  each  f 
read  by  a  reader  who  marks  according  j 
to  my  instructions  any  word,  phrase, 
sentence,  etc.,  which  I  indicate.  The  ? 
blackboard  serves  only  as  the  place  l 
where  the  range  of  grades  is  shown  in  f 
order  that  the  individual  student  can 
relate  that  score  which  I  have  had  put 
on  his  paper  to  those  scores  made  by  f 
the  class  as  a  whole.  j 

The  presence  of  a  person  who  is 
blind  as  an  active  member  of  the  col-  ^ 
lege  or  university  faculty  or  of  the  legal  1 
profession  is  not  an  unknown  phe-  * 
nomenon.  During  the  last  decade  a  ? 
man  who  was  blind  served  not  only  as 
a  vice  president  of  the  American  Politi-  ' 
cal  Science  Association  but  ‘also  as  ^ 
editor  of  its  publications.  Men  new  to  i 
the  political  science  faculties  have,  in  'f 
many  instances,  been  in  classes  with  j 
fellow  students  who  are  blind.  Lawyen  • 
who  are  blind  have  been  active  success-  j 
fully  not  only  in  their  offices  and  in  the 
courtrooms  throughout  the  United 
States,  but  also  in  many  areas  of  public  , 
service  such  as  judges  or  legislators  at 
the  local  and  state  levels.  * 

But  it  must  be  emphasized  in  closing  | 
that  there  is  a  tremendous  amount  of 
'  public  relations  work  which  must  be  t 
done  in  order  to  acquaint  the  potential 
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employer  of  a  political  scientist  or 
lawyer  who  is  blind  with  the  facts  con¬ 
cerning  the  competence  of  such  an  em¬ 
ployee.  Because  many  persons  have 
skills  which  they  are  not  permitted  to 
utilize  because  their  sighted  friends 
“cannot  imagine  how  a  blind  person 


can  do  that  kind  of  work,”  an  active 
program  must  be  continued  in  order 
to  educate  society  to  the  realities  con¬ 
cerning  the  usefulness  of  a  professor  or 
of  a  lawyer  who  is  blind.  We  who  are 
blind  must  take  the  lead  in  this  pro¬ 
gram  of  public  relations. 
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Operation  B  V  A 

KATHERN  F.  GRUBER 


I  AM  HOLDING  IN  the  palm  of  my  hand 
a  small  white  cardboard  that  is  labeled 
“OFCH  Special  Identification  Card”  — 
the  permit  that  was  issued  to  me  by  the 
United  States  Army  during  World  War 

II  and  which  gave  me  the  privilege  of 
visiting  Avon  periodically  during  the 
course  of  the  program  there.  I  well 
remember  the  first  time  I  visited  there 
and  Colonel  Thorne  asked  me  to  ad¬ 
dress  a  group  of  about  100  of  you  in 
the  Red  Cross  lounge.  As  I  look  about 
me  here  this  evening,  I  am  not  sure 
how  many  —  if  any  —  of  you  were  in 
that  initial  group.  However,  I  am  sure 
of  another  thing  —  that  when  I  stood 
before  you  then,  I  was  thinking  to  my¬ 
self:  Just  what  could  I  say  to  this  group 
of  men  that  would  be  meaningful  — 
that  would  not  sound  like  a  lot  of  hog- 
wash  —  that  would  not  be  full  of  patri¬ 
otic  platitudesl  I  had  come  fresh  from 
the  field  of  education  back  in  Minne¬ 
sota  where  I  had  been  working  chiefly 
with  blind  high  school  and  college 
students.  I  had  had  considerable  ex¬ 
perience  with  newly  blinded  individ¬ 
uals,  but  I  had  never  faced  them  en 


Miss  Gruber  is  a  consultant  to  Physical 
Medicine  and  Rehabilitation  Service,  U.  S. 
Veterans  Administration;  a  member  of  the 
advisory  committee  to  the  board  of  directors, 
and  honorary  life  member,  of  the  Blinded 
Veterans  Association;  and  she  is  director  of 
the  division  of  research  and  specialist  services 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 


masse  as  I  did  that  dayl  Something  in¬ 
stinctive  —  or  some  Divine  Providence 
—  prompted  me  to  make  one  of  the 
shortest  speeches  I  have  ever  made  in 
my  life!  I  stated  why  I  was  there,  why 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
had  instituted  Services  for  the  War- 
Blinded,  some  of  the  services  we  had 
to  offer  and  that,  through  the  courtesy 
of  the  U.S.  Army,  I  would  be  returning 
every  six  weeks  or  so  for  a  periodic 
visit.  Then  I  sat  down  and  there  seemed 
to  be  a  sense  of  relief  in  the  group  of 
you  that  I  was  not  a  long-winded 
speaker.  I  later  learned  that  there  was 
considerable  ‘‘overavailability  of  author¬ 
ity  or  expertness”  making  the  rounds 
of  the  hospitals  and  that  there  was  a 
certain  typ>e  of  restiveness  among  you 
when  yet  another  such  speaker  was 
announced! 

Tonight  I  am  going  to  make  a  little 
longer  speech  than  I  did  twelve  years 
ago.  In  those  intervening  twelve  years, 
it  has  been  my  privilege  to  work  closely 
with  many  of  you;  to  observe  you  build¬ 
ing  the  strong  organization  you  now 
have;  to  rejoice  with  you  in  the  recog¬ 
nition  given  to  your  basic  philosophy 
and  objectives  by  governmental  and 
voluntary  agencies  alike;  and  to  look 
forward  with  you  to  a  very  promising 
future.  What  I  shall  say  tonight  is, 
after  a  fashion,  linked  with  your  mili¬ 
tary  careers  —  the  forays,  the  sorties,  the 
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sieges,  the  landings  —  all  the  campaigns 
and  all  the  battles  that  were  waged  by 
you  for  the  some  165  million  of  us  in 
the  United  States  —  Anzio,  Normandie, 
the  Bulge,  Bataan,  Corregidor  —  you 
were  there  I  Seoul,  Inchon  Landing, 
Peeyong,  Yong,  Chosan  Reservoir  — 
there  you  were,  too! 

And  now,  twelve  years  later  you  are 
again  a  magnificent  fighting  force  but 
this  time  you’re  a  fighting  force  using 
ideals  and  ideas  as  weapons  —  with  ap¬ 
propriate  actions  to  carry  them  out. 
You’re  a  fighting  force  of  about  2200  — 
from  World  War  II  and  the  Korean 
conflict;  you’re  still  involved  with  the 
165  million  p>eople  but  now,  instead  of 
fighting  for  them  on  the  battlefield, 
you're  concentrating  on  a  challenging 
campaign  to  change  their  traditional 
and  stereotyped  concept  of  blindness 
and  blind  persons,  and  I  don’t  need  to 
tell  you  that  this  is  as  great  a  battle  as 
you’ve  ever  been  in!  Naturally,  and 
rightly  so,  you’re  interested  in  the  par¬ 
ticular  welfare  of  your  own  force  of 
2200  but,  what  is  more  important,  as 
your  strength  has  grown  individually 
and  collectively,  you  have  become 
overtly  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
some  330,000  civilian  blind  persons  in 
this  country.  Almost  all  your  present 
activities  carry  rich  dividends  for  those 
persons.  So,  out  of  your  twelve  years 
of  activity,  I  am  going  to  choose  what 
I  consider  three  of  your  major  peace¬ 
time  battles  and  I  am  pleased  to  call 
the  part  of  my  speech  which  follows: 
“Operation  BVA.” 


moves  in  reorganizing  his  life  without 
benefit  of  sight.  True,  you  had  sup- 
pK)rting  programs  with  good  standards 
as  to  staff  and  program;  you  had  a 
vitally  interested  government;  you  had 
community  support  such  as  that  here 
in  the  State  of  Connecticut  and  which 

—  incidentally— is  apparent  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  and  conduct  of  this  outstanding 
convention;  you  had  devoted  families 
and  friends.  But  I  know,  and  you  know 
too,  that  the  battle  was  really  your  own 
and  that  you  were  the  primary  force 
in  rehabilitating  yourselves!  The  im¬ 
portant  result  of  this  battle  is  you,  of 
course  —  each  of  you  as  an  individual, 
but  the  collective  result  is  the  terrific 
impact  you  and  your  programs  of  re¬ 
organization  have  had  upon  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  principles  and  standards  of 
rehabilitation  centers  for  blind  persons 
throughout  the  country.  It  was  the  BVA 
that  by  individual  example  and  group 
demonstration  prevailed  upon  our 
government  to  establish  the  National 
Rehabilitation  Center  for  blinded  vet¬ 
erans  at  Hines,  Illinois.  One  of  your 
members  is  chief  of  that  program.  As 
of  today,  that  program  is  operating  at 
capacity  load  and  Russ  Williams  told 
me  day  before  yesterday  that  there  are 
six  men  presently  on  the  waiting  list 

In  connection  with  this  it  must  be 
stated  here  that  rehabilitation  center 
programs  for  the  civilian  blind  have 
received  great  impetus  from  your  pro¬ 
gram.  There  are  now  a  few  such  cen¬ 
ters  in  the  United  States,  centers  whose 
programs  rate  high  in  content  and  which 
are  administered  by  competent  profes¬ 
sional  personnel  —  centers  to  which  the 
civilian  blind  may  come  to  receive  help 
in  their  battles  of  personal  reorganiza¬ 
tion  —  centers  which  are  concerned  with 
something  more  fundamental  than  what 
I  call  the  cosmetic  approach  to  blind¬ 
ness  —  the  traditional  “do’s  and  don’ts” 

—  the  old  cliches  —  preoccupation  with 
gadgets,  etc.  These,  I  grant  you,  are 


The  big  and  primary  battle  was  one 
which  it  was  necessary  for  each  of  you 
to  fight  pretty  much  alone  —  that  was 
the  Battle  of  Personal  Reorganization, 
which  you  began  fighting  after  each  one 
of  you  knew  you  were  blind.  There  is 
no  process  in  human  behavior  that  I 
respiect  more  deeply  than  that  process 
through  which  a  newly  blinded  adult 
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ut  y  important  but  more  important  is  a  pro- 
,p- 1  gram  that  recognizes  that  reorganiza- 
ds  f  tion  after  blindness  is  a  difficult  pro- 
a  1  cedure  and  merits  the  finest  professional 
ad  j  skills  we  can  bring  to  itl  The  leader- 
ire  I  ship  of  the  BVA  in  this  is  a  tremendous 
ch  :  contribution  to  our  nation  in  general 
m- }  and  to  the  civilian  blind  in  particular. 

"ll 

ies  And  now  i  move  to  another  phase  of 
ow  f  Operation  BVA  —  and  I  call  this  phase 
wn  j  the  Battle  of  Survival  —  survival  as  an 
rce  organization,  I  mean.  Believe  me,  there 
im- 1  were  some  long,  lean  years  —  financially 
of  speaking  —  in  the  late  40s  and  the  early 
lal,  50s  when  the  treasurer’s  report  at  the 
ific  L  end  of  each  fiscal  year  was  a  pretty 
rfr  I  grim  one!  There  are  those  who  said 
krel-  f  and  are  still  saying  that  the  BVA  could 
>  of  I  have  had  thousands  and  thousands  of 
ons  I  dollars  if  it  had  gone  after  it  on  the 
VA  basis  of  “hero  worship,”  on  the  basis 
)up  I  of  “get  rich  quick  schemes,”  on  the 
OUT  basis  of  sending  unsolicited  merchandise 
inal  y  through  the  mails,  etc.  But  your  ex- 
vet-  ecutive  directors,  your  elected  presi- 
our  dents,  your  elected  members  of  the 
As  boards  of  directors,  all  held  the  line  on 
r  at '  this!  There  were  some  major  hassles 
told  ^  about  this  but  somehow  there  was  an 
are '  understanding  that  money  in  the  treas- 
lisL  ^  ury  by  these  means  would  result  in  a 
be  decrease  in  the  influence  of  the  BVA 
liter  \  in  upholding  its  ideals,  in  its  impact 
lave  I  upon  government,  in  its  contribution 
pro- 1  to  the  long-range  welfare  of  all  blind 
cen- 1  persons.  Father  Carroll  and  I,  as  two 
hose  s  pretty  constant  advisors  to  your  boards 
hich  L  of  directors  over  this  period  of  time, 
ofes-  r  f*^ve  sat  through  many  a  board  meeting 
the  in  which  principles  and  ethics  were 
help  put  to  the  extreme  test  —  extreme  tests, 
niza-  j  especially  when  there  were  only  a  few 
with  i  dollars  left  ih  the  treasury  —  and  to  the 
what  f  everlasting  credit  and  good  sense  of 
lind- 1  your  officials,  your  organization  came 
n’ts”  i  through,  albeit  with  a  very  slim  treas- 
with  y  nry  but  with  its  reputation  intact!  If 
,  are  |  you  think  it  is  easy  to  hold  the  line  on 
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this  with  organizational  bankruptcy 
staring  you  in  the  face,  try  it  some¬ 
time!  At  this  f>oint  I  wish  to  cite  pub¬ 
licly  those  of  your  members  who  were 
the  leaders  in  this  big  Battle  for  Sur¬ 
vival!  All  the  members  of  your  succes¬ 
sive  boards  of  directors,  your  two  execu¬ 
tive  directors  —  Lloyd  Greenwood  and 
Irvin  Schloss  —  and  your  eight  elected 
presidents  over  these  twelve  years: 

Ray  Frey  of  Lebanon,  Pennsylvania 
Jack  Brady  of  Brooklyn,  New  York 
Thomas  Hasbrook  of  Indianapolis, 
Indiana 

Buck  Gillespie  of  Gardena,  California 
Peter  McKenna  of  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 

Bill  Thompson  of  Bethesda,  Maryland 
W.  Marshall  Smith  of  Springfield, 
Virginia 

John  Mattingly  of  New  Britain, 
Connecticut 

I  think  they  all  deserve  a  Distin¬ 
guished  Service  Medal  for  high  courage 
under  fire  in  this  Battle  for  Survival! 
The  full  effects  of  your  battle  for  sur¬ 
vival  upon  civilian  agencies  for  the 
blind  remains  to  be  seen.  And  with 
my  tongue  in  no  particular  place  in  my 
cheek,  may  I  say  that  your  example  in 
fund  raising  carries  rich  potential  for 
some  of  the  voluntary  agencies  for  the 
civilian  blind  —  especially  if  any  of 
them  are  not  guilty  of  great  integrity! 
I  dare  say  that  your  battle  for  survival 
is  not  yet  over  but  I  venture  to  proph¬ 
esy  that  the  next  twelve  years  won’t  be 
so  excruciatingly  painfull 

The  third  big  battle  in  Operation 
BVA  is  the  Battle  of  Demonstration. 
This  may  seem  vague,  I  know,  and 
could  mean  numberless  things.  But  the 
facets  I  wish  to  present  here  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  disproving  the  oft-rep>eated 
statements  so  often  heard  right  after 
the  war  —  that  you  men,  because  of  the 
tax-free  disability  compiensation  you 
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would  be  receiving  the  rest  of  your 
lives,  would  lose  the  so-called  “incen¬ 
tive”  to  work!  The  Battle  of  Demon¬ 
stration  you  have  waged  in  this  area 
is  truly  a  magnificent  one!  You  received 
a  good  start  in  this  when  General 
Bradley,  as  administrator  of  the  V.A., 
requested  that  the  term  "pension”  be 
changed  to  “disability  compensation,” 
and  as  a  result  of  this  we  have  this 
statutory  reformation  reflected  in  one 
of  the  shortest  but  most  significant  laws 
of  our  nation.  And,  in  following 
through  on  this  in  subsequent  speeches, 
General  Bradley  said  that  this  disability 
compensation  henceforth  was  not 
viewed  by  government  as  payment  for 
something  lost  but  as  security  for  all 
service-connected  disabled  veterans  to 
move  forward  —  to  have  time  to  re¬ 
organize  personally,  to  have  the  eco¬ 
nomic  stability  to  gain  additional  voca¬ 
tional  preparation;  to  have  the  courage 
to  launch  yourselves  in  the  profession 
or  vocation  of  your  choice  whether  or 
not  this  had  ever  been  engaged  in  by 
blind  p>ersons  heretofore;  to  have  emo¬ 
tional  and  spiritual  stability  that  comes 
from  knowing  that  this  is  your  plan  of 
life  and  that  you  can  carry  through  on 
it  without  deprivation  to  yourselves  and 
your  families. 

And  how  can  we  check  on  this  Battle 
of  Demonstration?  As  A1  Smith  said: 
“Let’s  look  at  the  record.”  And  the 
record  this  time  is  the  United  States 
Veterans  Administration  survey  of 
blinded  veterans,  conducted  under  the 
leadership  of  C.  Warren  Bledsoe  to 
whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  following 
statistics: 

Of  the  1,949  service-connected  World 
War  II  and  Korean  conflict  men  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  survey: 

1.  Over  50  per  cent  (980)  were  em¬ 

ployed. 

2.  One  hundred  forty  more  were  in 

training. 


3. 


4. 


The  average  hours  of  work 
week  —  forty-two. 

One  out  of  five  were  employed  in 
clerical  and  sales. 

One  out  of  ten  —  agricultural  and 
kindred  pursuits. 

One  out  of  ten  —  unskilled. 

One  out  of  ten  —  semiskilled. 

One  out  of  ten  —  skilled. 

One  out  of  ten  —  professional. 

Less  than  one  out  of  ten— man¬ 
agerial  and  official. 

Less  than  one  out  of  ten  — service 


5. 


6.  I 


7. 


occupations. 

Three  out  of  five  of  you  own  your 
own  home. 

can  count  on  the  fingers  of  ray 
two  hands  the  number  of  blinded 
veterans  employed  in  sheltered 
shops  —  and  have  a  few  fingers  left 
over. 

Of  those  remaining  unemployed, 
many  are  in  the  so-called  non- 
feasible  bracket  having  anywhere 
from  two  to  seventeen  additional 
disabilities!  The  BVA  field  pro¬ 
gram  is  designed  to  secure  in¬ 
formation  about  these  and  to  ren¬ 
der  positive  services  to  those  who 
seek  to  move  into  and  can  move 
into  the  employed  category! 

The  above  record  goes  far  in  dispel¬ 
ling  the  myth  that  disability  compensa¬ 
tion  destroys  incentive!  If  these  figures 
and  the  ones  you’re  going  to  pile  up 
in  the  future  don’t  “shake  the  hell  out 
of  the  status  quo,”  I  don’t  know  what 
will! 

And  now,  what  is  the  importance  of 
this  in  our  national  economy?  Social 
legislation  is  moving  at  a  very  fast  pace 
in  this  country  —  and  we  have  to  be 
sharp  to  keep  up  with  it  and  even  more 
sharp  that  we  do  not  advocate  short- 
range  legislative  proposals  that  will, 
in  the  long  run,  defeat  the  long-range 
welfare  planning  toward  our  goal  of 
individual  dignity  for  every  blind  per¬ 
son.  To  you,  to  our  professional  lead- 
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ers  in  our  work,  to  our  congressional 
and  governmental  leaders,  both  federal 
and  local,  I  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  over  50  per  cent  of  the  blind  per¬ 
sons  in  our  wealthy  country  are  on 
public  assistance  of  one  kind  or  another. 

1  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
bits  of  preferential  legislation  for  blind 
persons  such  as  the  $600  income  tax 
deduction;  the  $50  exemption  on  earn¬ 
ings;  some  real  estate  waivers,  etc.  But 
does  this  give  any  benefit  to  the  mass 
of  blind  persons  who  have  no  income 
upon  which  to  claim  the  $50  exemption? 
Or  those  who  own  no  real  estate  on 
which  to  reap  a  waiver  in  taxes?  I  call 
upon  —  I  entreat  —  those  molding  the 
social  legislation  of  today  to  just  look 
at  the  record  of  the  BVA  in  the  Battle 
of  Demonstration,  to  see  if  there  is 
something  in  it  that  can  be  translated 
into  something  sensibly  applicable  to 
the  civilian  blind!  Let  them  discover 
for  themselves  if  there  is  something  in 
the  BVA  record  that  bears  upon  this 
myth  that  disability  compensation  de¬ 
stroys  incentive  to  work!  I  am  not 
advocating  anything  specific  —  I  am 
simply  asking  those  engaged  in  the  1957 
development  of  social  legislation  in  our 
country  to  study  the  record  of  the 
BVA  in  this  Battle  of  Demonstration! 


Those,  then,  are  the  three  big  battles 
of  Operation  BVA  as  I  see  them  —  the 
Battle  of  Personal  Reorganization;  the 
Battle  for  Survival  and  the  continuing 
Battle  of  Demonstration.  There  have 
been  other  major  campaigns,  I  know, 
as  the  campaign  against  fragrance  gar¬ 
dens  in  which  the  commanding  officer 
was  a  certain  chaplain  whom  we  all 
know  well.  Also  breaking  through  the 
Civil  Service  barrier  in  which  the  BVA 
organizationally  has  been  on  the  front 
line  and  whose  best  individual  battlers 
have  been  men  such  as  Marshall  Smith, 
Ray  Goldstein,  Will  Hasse,  Mike  Har- 
loff  and  John  Mattingly  —  to  mention 
a  few.  All  in  all,  BVA  is  running  an 
exciting  operation  in  our  country  and 
I’m  proud  to  be  associated  with  it! 

And  now,  in  closing,  I  should  like 
to  state  how  much  I  honor  the  wives 
and  the  families  of  you  men  —  and  this 
includes  one  Canadian  blinded  veteran. 
If  I  could  drink  a  toast  now,  I  could 
wish  to  be  holding  in  my  upraised  hand 
a  champagne  glass  of  the  finest  crystal 
filled  with  the  driest  champagne  and  I 
would  say  — 

Prosit— Skol—Salud— A  Votre  Sante 
-  Schlantha  -  and  BOTTOMS  UP- 
Operation  BVA! 
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Legislation  Past  and  Present 


If  it  were  not  for  legislation  enacted 
that  directly  or  indirectly  affects  the 
blind,  work  for  the  blind  would  still 
be  where  it  was  fifty  years  ago.  This  is 
about  as  strong  a  statement  as  I  can 
think  of  in  regard  to  the  first  part  of 
this  paper,  legislation  for  the  blind  in 
the  past.  Actually,  it  is  a  formidable 
record,  our  critics  notwithstanding  — 
and  we  do  have  those  who  feel  that 
legislation  for  the  blind  represents  a 
patchwork  of  laws,  and  that  there  is  no 
apparent  plan  for  these  laws.  Maybe 
they  have  a  point  worthy  of  considera¬ 
tion  for  the  future.  I,  for  one,  believe 
in  thinking  through  our  needs  with 
resp>ect  to  legislation  and  planning 
ahead  where  possible. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  thing  stands 
out  in  my  mind  as  I  think  about  the 
preparation  and  presentation  of  pro¬ 
posed  legislation.  The  thing  I  am  think¬ 
ing  of  is  compromise.  Compromise  is 
the  one  sure  element  in  most  cases. 
Legislation  enacted  is  often  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  bill  in  which  the  legis¬ 
lation  was  proposed.  This  is  in  the 
nature  of  the  process  by  which  legisla¬ 
tion  is  obtained.  The  civil  rights  bill, 
among  many  others,  is  a  good  example, 
perhaps  not  more  so  than  the  now 
famous  Eisenhower  budget  prop>osal. 
Right  here  I  might  point  out,  as  I  have 
in  the  past,  that  I  believe  in  compro¬ 
mise,  and  I  surely  do  like  a  good  old 

Mr.  Salmon,  executive  director  of  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has 
for  many  years  participated  actively  in  the 
development  of  progressive  legislation  for  the 
blind.  He  presented  this  paper  last  fall  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Federation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  at  Elmira, 
N.  Y.  Mr.  Salmon  is  chairman  of  the  Federa¬ 
tion’s  le^slative  committee. 
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patchwork  quilt.  Past  experience  has 
taught  me  that  no  matter  how  well  you 
prepare  your  bill,  and  even  if  it  consists 
of  only  a  few  sentences,  it  will  be  rare 
indeed  for  it  to  be  enacted  unchanged. 

Past  legislative  work  has  also  made 
it  manifest  to  me  that  even  when  you 
have  done  what  you  should  do  in  work¬ 
ing  out  a  legislative  program  for  one, 
five,  or  ten  years  ahead,  you  would  have 
a  “first”  in  legislation  if  your  program 
were  adopted  as  outlined.  With  legisla¬ 
tion  as  with  many  other  things  in  life, 
the  time  element  is  frequently  a  deter¬ 
mining  factor.  Much  of  the  legislation 
enacted  in  the  past  on  behalf  of  the 
blind  has  come  as  a  direct  result  of 
proper  timing  —  Title  X  of  the  social 
security  law,  passed  at  the  closing  hours 
of  the  Congress,  is  a  case  in  point. 

You  will  notice  that  this  passing  ref¬ 
erence  to  Title  X  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  the  only  specific  piece  of  legisla¬ 
tion  of  the  past  that  I  have  cited.  I  do 
not  feel  that  it  is  necessary  for  me  to 
catalog  the  very  considerable  number 
of  local,  state,  and  national  laws  that 
have  been  enacted  on  behalf  of  the 
blind,  or  the  many  general  laws  in 
which  the  blind  have  been  included. 
You  will  recall  that  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  has  a  number 
of  publications  dealing  with  the  subject 
of  specific  legislation  in  our  field*  - 
in  one  pamphlet  on  federal  legislation 
the  Foundation  catalogs  these  laws  in  * 
most  concise  and  interesting  manner.**  , 

As  far  as  the  past  is  concerned,  the ' 
blind  have  a  record  of  beneficial  legis- 

•  AFB  Bulletin,  published  whenever  nett 
legislative  developments  transpire. 

••  Lende,  Helga.  Federal  Legislation  Con¬ 
cerning  Blind  Persons  in  the  United  States 
and  Insular  Possessions. 
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lation  on  their  behalf  which  is  far 
ahead  of  any  other  group  of  the  handi¬ 
capped.  While  we  can  take  justifiable 
pride  in  this  fact,  we  can  hope  that  the 
road  blazed  on  behalf  of  the  blind  may 
be  opened  to  other  handicapped  per¬ 
sons.  In  fact,  they  have  already  bene- 
fitted  through  our  pioneering  legisla¬ 
tion;  for  example,  the  section  in  the 
Social  Security  Act  on  the  permanently 
disabled  is  a  categorical  type  of  relief 
-the  type  of  relief  introduced  and 
fought  for  in  Title  X  of  the  act  by  the 
late  Robert  B.  Irwin.  The  development 
in  the  workshop  movement  for  the 
handicapped  is  a  direct  corollary  to 
that  with  which  we  have  struggled  over 
the  years,  and,  not  to  labor  this  point 
too  long,  it  may  be  well  to  indicate  the 
universal  movement  today  taken  from 
our  experience  with  the  blind  where 
specific  movements  have  been  devel¬ 
oped  on  behalf  of  our  handicapped  by 
type:  cardiac,  multiple  distrophy,  men¬ 
tally  retarded,  etc.  These  are  just  some 
of  the  by-products  of  the  legislation  of 
the  past  bn  behalf  of  the  blind. 

If  you  were  to  ask  me  what  I  con¬ 
sider  the  main  essentials  in  the  success 
that  we  in  work  for  the  blind  have  had 
in  securing  this  favorable  position,  I 
would  set  down  the  following  points, 
among  others: 

1.  We  have  in  our  favor  a  sympathetic 

audience  in  every  legislature. 

2.  We  represent  a  minority  —  one  of 

the  smallest  of  the  minority 
groups.  Our  total  needs  as  com¬ 
pared  to  others  are  small. 

3.  We  know  for  whom  we  seek  legisla¬ 

tion  —  we  have  a  workable  defini¬ 
tion. 

1.  Though  we  have  not  always  pre¬ 
sented  a  united  approach,  we 
usually  have  had  the  support  of 
the  national  agencies  for  the  blind 
—  the  AFB  and  the  AAWB,  who 
have  had  a  long  history  of  legis¬ 
lative  effort. 

JAHUARY,  19S8 


5.  There  is  no  substitute  for  careful 
preparation  of  the  bill,  its  pre¬ 
sentation  by  the  best  available  in¬ 
dividual  or  individuals,  and  then 
the  necessary  follow-through. 

I  SUPPOSE  YOU,  TOO,  have  noticed  that 
this  paper  has  been  heavily  weighted 
with  the  past  —  and  quite  naturally,  be¬ 
cause  I  have  had  a  long  past.  And  with 
all  my  references  to  the  past  I  have  not 
gone  into  detail  on  the  manner  in  which 
certain  of  the  laws  were  promoted.  I 
might  mention  in  passing  that  my  own 
personal  experience  with  legislation 
goes  back  just  about  thirty  years  wheit, 
in  1927,  I  was  somehow  brought  into 
the  fight  to  rid  the  market  of  prison- 
made  goods  sold  at  ruinously  low 
prices.  I  was  scared  to  death,  and  well 
I  might  be,  because  my  colleagues  in 
this  battle  royal  were  none  other  than 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  the 
General  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs, 
the  International  Association  of  Gar¬ 
ment  Manufacturers,  and  a  group  that 
called  themselves  the  Associated  Indus¬ 
tries,  which  included  the  broom  indus¬ 
try.  I  certainly  was  given  a  liberal 
education  in  the  ways  and  means  of 
promoting  legislation,  and  to  show  you 
how  things  work  out  in  an  unusual  way, 
I  will  relate  quickly  the  main  p>oints 
of  interest. 

The  bill  under  discussion  was  known 
as  the  Hawes-Cooper  bill,  an  enabling 
act  intended  to  restrict  the  sale  of 
prison-made  goods  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce.  James  Watson  of  Indiana,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  on  interstate 
commerce  and  industry,  was  blocking 
the  bill;  and  at  the  request  of  the  group 
I  was  working  with,  I  agreed  to  present 
a  statement  to  the  commerce  committee 
on  the  effect  of  prison-made  brooms  on 
shops  for  the  blind.  This  was  twenty- 
five  years  B.O.A.  —  Before  Optical  Aids 
—  so  I  read  my  statement  in  braille. 
Little  did  I  know  the  impact  that  bit 
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of  stage  business  would  have.  Senator 
Watson  had  tears  in  his  eyes  —  I  learned 
later  that  he  had  a  blind  brother  —  and 
the  group,  AFL,  et  al,  gave  little  old 
me  credit  for  turning  the  tide  on  the 
Hawes-Cooper  Bill.  If  time  permitted, 
I  could  show  you  how  one  event  leads 
to  another  with  respect  to  legislation, 
because  actually,  the  Wagner-O’Day  act 
on  blind-made  products  had  its  begin¬ 
ning  as  a  corollary  to  the  passage  of  the 
Hawes-Cooper  bill. 


Well,  now,  why  don’t  we  just  leave 
the  future  of  legislation  to  the  future? 

I  do  not  say  we  have  to  follow  the  past 
in  the  future.  I  do  think  we  have  done 
a  sizable  job  together  in  the  past,  and 
I  think  we  have  a  good  future.  I  think 
this  is  so  providing  we  take  the  best 
of  the  past  and  use  as  much  of  it  as 
we  can.  There  is  no  stereotype  in  the 
legislative  process  —  unless  it  be  that  ^ 
old  fellow,  Mr.  Compromise.  I  think 
we  will  be  meeting  him. 


3. 


New  Electronics  Library 


Unukr  the  sponsorship  of  the  South 
East  Amateur  Radio  Club,  Inc. 
(SEARC),  of  Cleveland,  the  S.R.L.B. 
(for  SEARC  Radio  Library  for  the 
Blind) ,  was  recently  established  to  offer 
a  variety  of  services  to  radio  amateurs, 
hi-fi  enthusiasts,  electronics  technicians 
and  experimenters.  The  library  project 
is  a  division  of  the  blind  service 
committee  of  Tape-Respondents-Inter- 
national.  Warren  Sladky,  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  is  the  librarian  in  charge. 

The  new  library  is  described  as 
follows: 

Scope:  S.R.L.B.—  (a)  acts  as  a  clear¬ 
ing  house  for  information  on  elec¬ 
tronics  literature  in  embossed  and 
recorded  form;  (b)  provides  a  deposi¬ 
tory  for  receiving  and  circulating  manu¬ 
script  braille  and  tape  recorded  read¬ 
ings  of  literature  pertaining  to  all 
aspects  of  electronics:  (c)  offers  taped 
readings  —  within  reason  — of  literature 
within  its  scope;  and  (d)  offers  braille 
copies  of  duplicated  reference  material 
in  electronics. 

Operation:  S.R.L.B.  services  are 
available  to  any  blind  person  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  It  does  not 
compete  with  or  duplicate  the  services 
of  the  present  lending  libraries  for  the 


blind,  but  rather,  it  is  an  adjunct  to 
them  —  specializing  in  electronics. 
Sighted  readers  are  encouraged  to  bring 
S.R.L.B.  to  the  attention  of  their  blind 
friends. 

In  order  to  remain  self-supporting, 
ihe  library  lists  a  nominal  “handling 
charge”  to  defray  its  mailing  and  han¬ 
dling  costs. 

Braille  items  are  normally  in  Stand¬ 
ard  English  Braille  Grade  2,  and  tape 
recordings  are  normally  dual  track,  3.75 
IPS,  3-  to  7-inch  reels. 

Service:  Loan  items  mailed  free  to 
and  from  borrower  — 

1.  Electronics  literature  in  braille 
manuscript  form;  two  weeks  loan. 

2.  Circulating  copies  of  The  Braille  \ 
Technical  Press;  two  weeks  loan. 

3.  Electronics  literature,  tape  re¬ 
corded;  two  weeks  loan. 

4.  SRLB  Radio  Periodicals  Digest 
(monthly  tape  featuring  articles 
from  major  electronics  magazines), 
one  week  loan. 

Personal  Services:  This  consists  of 
non-returnable  items  involving  a  han¬ 
dling  charge  and  possibly  a  reel  of 
tape  — 

1.  Duplicated  copies  of  reference 
material  in  looseleaf  form;  braille. 
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ten  cents  per  item.  (Now  ready: 
a,  SBB  system  of  braille  circuit 
diagram  notation;  h,  inkprint 
circuit  diagram  symbols  in  raised 
line  form,  and  suggested  radio 
and  electronics  abbreviations;  c, 
braille  tables  and  notations  by 
Prof.  Thomas  A.  Benham,  Haver- 
ford  College. 

2.  Readings  of  Braille  Technical 
Press  articles,  tape,  25  cents  plus 
suitable  reel  of  tape. 

3.  Readings  of  inkprint  articles  from 
electronics  magazines,  tape,  25 
cents  plus  suitable  reel  of  tape. 

4.  Inkprint  listing  of  electronics 
literature  in  braille  and  record¬ 
ings  available  from  all  U.  S.  and 
Canadian  sources;  send  self-ad- 
dressed,  stamped  envelope. 

Blind  persons  outside  the  U.  S.  and 
Canada  may  receive  personal  services 
1,  2,  3  listed  above.  No  charge  is  made 
(or  service  No.  1  in  these  cases.  A  suit¬ 
able  reel  of  tape  and  sufficient  inter¬ 
national  postal  reply  coupons  for  re- 


turing  the  reel  must  be  sent  when 
requesting  services  Nos.  2  and  3. 

Inquiries  from  anyone  are  welcome, 
including  requests  for  information  on 
special  devices  and  instruments  which 
may  be  used  by  the  blind  radio  and 
electronics  enthusiast.  As  with  personal 
service  No.  4,  please  include  sufficient 
postage  to  cover  replies,  be  they  in  ink- 
print,  braille,  or  on  tape. 

The  Future:  S.R.L.B.  has  many  other 
ideas  for  projects  within  its  scope. 
Foremost  is  a  future  “SRI.B  High- 
Fidelity  Digest,”  which  will  be  a 
counterpart  of  the  Radio  Periodicals 
Digest.  Those  blind  persons  who  would 
be  interested  in  such  an  item  to  be 
issued  regularly  are  asked  to  write  the 
librarian  with  their  suggestions  for 
content  material.  Donations  of  tape, 
manuscript  braille,  code  practice  re¬ 
cordings,  or  any  other  item  which  such 
a  library  could  use  to  advantage  will 
be  gratefully  appreciated.  Address: 
Warren  Sladky,  Librarian,  SEARC 
Radio  Library  for  the  Blind,  11519 
Parkview  Ave.,  Cleveland  4,  Ohio. 


Western  Conference  of  Teachers 
Reports  Meeting 


Broader  goals  of  service  to  the  blind 
were  discussed  at  the  eleventh  annual 
meeting  of  the  Western  Conference  of 
Teachers  of  the  Adult  Blind,  which 
met  October  7  to  9,  at  Hotel  Elw'ell, 
in  Las  Vegas,  Nevada.  New  officers 
elected  were:  president,  Wilbur  Rad- 
cliff  of  Los  Angeles,  California,  field 
worker  for  the  blind  in  the  state  De¬ 
partment  of  Education:  recording  secre¬ 
tary,  Charles  L.  Gibson  of  Ogden,  Utah, 
who  is  home  teacher  under  the  Utah 
Commission  for  the  Blind;  and  treas¬ 


urer,  Raymond  Parsons  of  Casper, 
Wyoming,  a  home  teacher  for  the  blind 
in  the  state  Department  of  Education. 
Next  year’s  conference  is  being  planned 
for  Wyoming. 

Meetings  were  conducted  by  out¬ 
going  President  Jack  H.  Yeaman  of 
Salt  Lake  City,  supervisor  of  home 
teachers  for  the  Utah  Commission  for 
the  Blind.  Other  outgoing  officers 
were:  recording  secretary,  Mrs.  Juliet 
Bindt  of  Berkeley,  California,  who  is 
a  field  worker  for  the  blind  in  the 
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California  State  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion;  and  treasurer,  Jesse  Anderson  of 
Ogden,  Utah,  who  is  editor  of  a  braille 
periodical  published  by  the  Mormon 
Church  as  well  as  a  member  of  the 
Utah  state  legislature.  Membership  is 
op>en  to  teachers  of  the  adult  blind  in 
the  eleven  western  states  and  in  Alaska 
and  Hawaii.  Two-thirds  of  the  mem¬ 
bership  attended  and  there  was  repre¬ 
sentation  from  ten  states. 

There  were  several  outstanding 
speakers.  Rev.  Welles  Miller,  execu- 
"  tive  secretary  of  the  Southern  Nevada 
Association  on  Alcoholism,  stressed  that 
alcoholism  is  a  true"  disease  and  not  just 
a  moral  weakness.  George  Majors  of 
Reno,  recently  appointed  head  of 
Nevada’s  new  and  progressive  program 
of  services  for  the  adult  blind,  discussed 
future  expansion  of  these  services. 
Edwin  Sorrels,  director  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  at  the  Braille  Institute 
of  America  in  Los  Angeles,  and  Ken¬ 
neth  Jernigan,  instructor  at  the  Orien¬ 
tation  Center  for  the  Blind  in  Oakland, 
California,  both  stressed  that  the  con¬ 
cept  of  services  that  are  rendered  now 
by  teachers  of  the  adult  blind  has 
greatly  changed,  from  the  old  idea  of 
just  giving  busy  work  to  lonely  people, 
to  the  new  concept  of  helping  the  per¬ 
son  to  develop  in  social,  economic  and 
cultural  areas  so  as  to  live  an  independ¬ 
ent,  useful  and  happy  life. 

Alexander  Handel,  director  of  com¬ 
munity  services  at  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind  in  New  York  City, 
in  a  luncheon  address  told  about  a 
current  research  project  aimed  at  im¬ 
proving  professional  standards  and 
recognition  of  these  teachers,  who  are 
now  the  lowest  paid  group  of  all  work¬ 
ers  for  the  blind.  The  speaker  at  the 
annual  banquet  was  K.  O.  Knudson, 
an  outstand.ng  educator  in  Las  Vegas 


for  forty  years,  who  paid  honor  to  the 
dedicated  spirit  of  teachers  of  the  adult 
blind. 

This  conference  has  several  active 
research  committees.  The  committee  on 
the  deaf-blind  planned  a  survey  o( 
social,  educational  and  economic  oppor¬ 
tunities  available  for  this  doubly  handi¬ 
capped  group.  The  music  committee 
urged  members  to  encourage  musical 
talent  in  their  pupils  as  an  avocation  | 
and  vocation.  There  is  to  be  a  mimeo¬ 
graphed  report  with  specific  suggestions 
on  this  subject.  The  travel  aids  commit¬ 
tee  had  specific  suggestions  for  aiding 
the  blind  person  to  travel  with  a  guide. 
The  handicraft  and  the  household  arts 
committees  had  extensive  displays; 
mimeographed  directions  were  avail¬ 
able  and  there  was  a  session  in  which 
members  were  taught  how  to  make  new 
craft  items.  This  was  held  at  the  Train- . 
ing  Center  for  the  Blind  in  Las  Vegas. ) 

Commendation  was  given  Nevada  for 
its  fine  program  of  services  to  the  blind; 
the  Library  of  Congress  was  asked  to 
make  available  in  braille  and  on 
records  new  literature  relative  to  music 
available  to  the  blind,  and  also  to  make 
available  literature  about  alcoholism; 
the  conference  made  specific  comment 
about  the  joint  American-British  braille 
committee’s  proposals  for  changes  in 
the  code,  agreeing  in  some  instances 
and  strongly  disagreeing  elsewhere; 
after  lengthy  discussion,  which  brought 
out  that  some  agencies  throughout  the 
United  States  serving  the  blind  seek  to 
exert  too  much  control  over  the  per¬ 
sonal  lives  of  their  sightless  clients,  and 
even  seek  to  keep  them  from  forming 
organizations  to  improve  their  own  con¬ 
ditions,  a  resolution  was  adopted  sup 
porting  S.  2411,  a  bill  which  specifically 
grants  the  blind  the  right  to  organize. 

—Juliet  Bindt 
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The  history  of  education  for  the 
blind  is  studded  with  the  names  of 
educated  and  accomplished  persons 
who,  in  times  before  the  organized 
education  of  the  handicapped,  were  a 
living  example  to  spur  on  those  who 
were  pioneering.  First  to  come  to  mind 
are  such  names  as  Nicholas  Saunderson 
and  Maria  Theresia  von  Paradis, 
Valentin  Haiiy,  and  Johann  Wilhelm 
Klein.  One  man,  however,  of  whom 
one  doesn’t  hear  too  often  and  yet  who 
was  important  in  a  quiet  way  was 
Gottlieb  (Theophile,  as  the  French 
called  him)  Conrad  Pfeffel.  His  wide- 
roving  intellect,  plus  his  great  circle 
of  acquaintances,  were  a  strong  influ¬ 
ence  throughout  Europe  in  the  fields  of 

Mr.  Coon  is  the  librarian  at  Perkins  School 
jor  the  Blind  in  Watertown,  Mass.,  which 
houses  the  regional  library  for  the  blind  of 
New  England  for  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
the  well-known  Blindiana  library,  as  well  as  the 
uhool  library.  The  present  article  is  one  of  a 
leries  by  Mr.  Coon  that  appears  occasionally 
in  these  pages,  as  depictions  of  notable  though 
little-known  blind  personalities  of  earlier  gen- 
tratioru. 


science,  education,  literature,  and  re¬ 
ligion. 

Pfeffel  was  a  man  of  gentle  breeding, 
who,  losing  his  father  at  the  age  of 
two,  received  at  the  hands  of  a  wise 
mother  a  better  than  average  school¬ 
ing.  This  education  was  interrupted, 
however,  by  eye  trouble  during  his  ad¬ 
vanced  schooling,  with  total  blindness 
following  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  He 
studied  first  law,  and  then  literature, 
which  with  education  became  his  chief 
interest  in  life.  He  was  a  writer  of 
poetry,  of  tales  and  of  fables,  and  were 
he  alive  today  he  would  doubtless  rank 
among  the  better  writers  of  short 
stories. 

At  about  forty  years  of  age  he  estab- 
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lished  at  Colmar,  Germany,  a  military 
school.  This  was  a  highly  successful 
venture  which  continued  until  it  was 
closed  in  the  disruptions  of  the  French 
Revolution.  It  was  while  head  of  this 
school  that  he  extended  an  already 
wide  friendship  with  the  notables  of 
Europe.  One  of  the  very  interesting 
items  in  the  Perkins  Blindiana  Library 
is  the  copy  of  his  Visitor’s  Book,  listing 
nearly  3,000  great  or  near-great  persons 
who  came  to  visit  him  at  his  lifelong 
home  in  Colmar.  Among  these  visitors 
one  notes  the  name  of  von  Paradis  her¬ 
self  who,  on  her  triumphal  concert 
tour,  came  to  visit  with  this  fellow 
blind  man. 

This  fact  is  not  important  in  itself, 
but  much  evidence  seems  to  suggest 
that  Pfeffel  gave  encouragement  to 
Valentin  Hauy  at  the  beginning  of  his 
Paris  educational  venture,  and  with 
von  Paradis,  he  stood  as  evidence  that 
the  blind  were  educable. 

Gottlieb  Pfeffel  was  a  man  to  whom 
people  came  to  express  their  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  his  writings  and  to  see  his 
model  school.  Looking  further  over  his 
list  of  visitors,  we  note  such  names  as 
Baron  von  Kalb  (of  American  Revolu¬ 
tionary  fame) ;  Baron  von  Humboldt, 
the  great  naturalist;  as  well  as  many 
another  philosopher,  philanthropist, 
artist,  and  the  members  of  royal  fami¬ 
lies,  and  military  personages  of  many 
countries.  Britishers  and  Scots,  Dutch¬ 
men  and  Frenchmen,  all  paid  their 


tribute  to  this  accomplished  scholar 
and  poet.  Although  not  the  “universal 
man”  like  von  Humboldt,  he  was  in¬ 
deed  multi-faceted.  In  addition  to  hii 
many  books  of  poetry  and  prose  and 
his  success  as  a  schoolmaster  he  was  a 
prominent  Protestant  religious  leader, 
being  in  his  last  years  president  of  tht 
Evangelical  Consistory  of  his  city— no 
mean  post  for  a  layman. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  attempt  ain 
analysis  of  his  thought  as  revealed  in 
his  writings  (the  value  of  which  has 
depreciated  with  the  changing  styles 
in  writing)  ,  but  it  is  important  that  wt 
should  recall  the  value  in  his  time  d 
such  an  example  of  a  successful  blind 
community  leader.  It  is  extremely 
notable  that  Pfeffel  was  widely  known 
and  appreciated  in  his  own  tinu, 
rather  than  after  his  death.  The  illus¬ 
tration  shown  with  this  sketch  well 
shows  that  he  had  in  his  person  a  com¬ 
bination  of  intellect,  kindness,  and 
humor  and  that,  as  judged  from  his 
life  and  works,  well  deserved  his 
Christian  name  of  “God-loving.”  After 
fifty  years  of  adult  accomplishment  hti 
died,  just  as  his  ninth  book  of  poetry  | 
was  published,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
three,  in  his  home  town  of  Colmar, 
mourned  by  a  wide  and  international 
circle  of  friends  who,  it  appears  from 
every  evidence,  looked  at  him  not  as  a 
“blindman”  but  as  an  accomplished 
gentleman  whom  it  was  a  privilege  to 
have  known. 
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Further  AFB  Staff  Expansion 


Ss  THE  NEW  YEAR  got  Under  way  this 
month,  leaders  of  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind  took  stock  of 
progress  made  by  the  agency  during 
the  past  year  toward  realization  of  its 
announced  plan  to  expand  its  service 
program.  According  to  M.  Robert  Bar¬ 
nett,  executive  director,  the  major  shifts 
in  emphasis  which  were  initiated  last 
spring  have  been  shown  through  test 
to  have  been  probably  among  the  most 
basically  important  ilecisions  by  the 
Foundation  since  its  founding  thirty- 
five  years  ago. 

Reviewing  announcements  made  dur¬ 
ing  the  year,  Mr.  Barnett  pointed  out 
that  the  essential  ingredients  of  the 
new  program  formula  are  found  in 
emphasis  upon  research,  field  consulta¬ 
tion  service  and  public  education.  In 
all  three  large  areas,  reviews  at  the 
end  of  the  year  showed  increased 
activity,  especially  in  the  conduct  of 
projects  designed  partly  to  collect  data 
as  a  base  for  principles  and  standards 
but  also  for  professional  boosts  for 
personnel  of  schools  and  agencies  all 
over  the  country. 

Kecent  Appointments 

Since  mid-year  of  1957,  the  Founda¬ 
tion  has  added  six  full-time  personnel. 
Three  members  of  the  staff  resigned 
during  the  same  period.  The  most  re¬ 
cent  appointment,  effective  December 
1,  was  that  of  Arthur  L.  Voorhees.  Mr. 
Voorhees,  who  will  carry  out  the  func¬ 
tion  of  a  specialist  in  rehabilitation 
mices,  has  been  with  the  Division  of 
Services  for  the  Blind  of  the  United 
States  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  for  approximately  eleven  years, 
and  is  well  known  to  the  specialized 
iidd  in  this  country. 


\  month  earlier,  on  November  1, 
the  newly-designed  program  of  continu¬ 
ing  field  consultation  services  was 
implemented  further  by  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Charles  E.  Brown  of  New  York 
City.  Mr.  Brown  came  to  the  Founda¬ 
tion  after  an  outstanding  record  in 
various  social  casework  and  community 
planning  positions,  the  most  recent  a 
three-year  stint  as  a  regional  representa¬ 
tive  for  the  National  Travelers  Aid 
Association. 

Other  new  appointments  to  the 
Foundation  staff  include:  George  Nay¬ 
lor,  field  representative,  formerly  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Federation  of  Protestant 
AVelfare  Agencies  of  New  York  City; 
Joseph  Castellano,  supervisor  of  the 
Foundation’s  new  IBM  department, 
formerly  with  a  large  New  York  com¬ 
mercial  firm;  Jeanne  R.  Kenmore, 
special  consultant  in  public  school  edu¬ 
cational  systems  for  blind  children, 
formerly  a  resource  teacher  in  the 
Berkeley,  California,  public  school  sys¬ 
tem;  and  Winfield  S.  Rumsey,  execu¬ 
tive  assistant  to  the  executive  director, 
most  recently  with  the  national  office 
of  the  United  States  Office  of  Voca¬ 
tional  Rehabilitation. 

Resignations 

Three  members  of  the  Foundation 
staff,  whose  names  were  known  in  con¬ 
nection  with  various  field  or  research 
enterprises,  resigned  from  the  staff  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  to  accept  positions 
with  other  organizations.  They  are:  Dr. 
Nathaniel  J.  Raskin,  coordinator  of  re¬ 
search  planning,  who  left  September 
.80  in  order  to  accept  the  |X)sition  of 
chief  psychologist  at  the  Children’s 
Memorial  Hospital  in  Chicago,  which 
is  coupled  with  an  assignment  on  the 
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faculty  of  Northwestern  University 
Medical  School;  Miss  Marian  Weller, 
psychologist  in  the  department  of  serv¬ 
ices  for  the  deaf-blind,  who  left  to 
accept  a  position  as  program  specialist 
with  the  national  office  of  Girl  Scouts 
of  America;  and  Dr.  Janice  Harris,  com¬ 
munity  survey  specialist,  who  has  joined 
the  staff  of  a  sociological  study  being 
conducted  by  Cornell  University. 


The  director  stated  that  plans  art 
under  way  for  the  expansion  of  tht 
staff  facilities  for  both  research  and 
field  services  beyond  their  present 
strength.  He  also  said  that  he  was 
gratified  to  be  able  to  predict  more 
productive  work  in  the  areas  of  pro¬ 
fessional  and  public  education  activi¬ 
ties  without  expansion  of  the  full-time 
personnel  of  the  Foundation. 
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J.  R.  Atkinson  Retires 


The  retirement  from  work  for  the 
blind  by  another  pioneer  occurred  on 
November  29,  when  J.  Robert  Atkinson 
reached  his  seventieth  birthday  and  set 
that  date  as  the  occasion  for  relinquish¬ 
ing  his  active  duties. 

Mr.  Atkinson  founded  what  later  be¬ 
came  the  Braille  Institute  of  America, 
Inc.,  in  September  1919  in  Los  Angeles. 
From  that  time  until  his  retirement, 
Mr.  Atkinson  was  continuously  the 
administrative  officer  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  has  been  vice-president  and 
managing  director  since  the  formal 
organization  was  set  up. 

With  the  financial  assistance  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Monro  Longyear  of 
Brookline,  Mass.,  Bob  Atkinson  started 
a  braille  printing  establishment  in  a 
two-car  garage  and  part  of  a  residence, 
in  southeast  Hollywood,  in  1919.  The 
publication  work  consisted  principally 
of  the  King  James  version  of  the  Bible 
in  Grade  I1/2  braille,  and  certain  other 
books,  and  was  conducted  under  the 
name  of  “Universal  Braille  Press.” 

A  few  years  later,  in  1926,  The 
Braille  Mirror  was  begun.  This  is  a 
secular  monthly  magazine  which  con¬ 
tinued  under  Mr.  Atkinson’s  editorship 
until  his  retirement.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Atkin.son  were  married  three  years  after 
the  initial  publication  work  began,  and 


both  personally  participated  in  the 
various  parts  of  the  publication  process 
including  stereotyping,  printing,  collat¬ 
ing,  binding,  etc.,  during  the  early 
years. 

The  Braille  Institute  under  Mr. 
Atkinson's  direction  has  grown  into  the 
largest  multiservice  agency  for  the 
blind  on  the  West  Coast.  It  houses  the 
regional  library  for  books  for  the  blind 
for  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  carries 
on  a  social  service  and  rehabilitation 
and  training  program,  recreation  pro¬ 
gram,  and  residence  facilities. 

Mr.  Atkinson  himself  has  contributed 
much  to  the  development  of  braille 
printing  equipment,  and  to  progressive 
legislation  in  behalf  of  blind  people. 
He  was  a  charter  trustee  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  is  a 
past  president  of  the  American  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind.  He  is 
an  active  member  in  various  community 
clubs  and  activities  in  the  Los  Angeles 
area,  and  is  an  honorary  life  member 
of  the  Montana  Cowboys  Association. 
At  the  1957  AAWB  convention  he  was 
presented  by  his  co-workers  with  the 
Shotwell  Memorial  Award. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Atkinson  would  be 
pleased  to  hear  from  their  many  friends, 
and  can  be  reached  at  5427  Barton 
Avenue,  Los  Angeles  38,  California. 
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Hindsight 


By  M.  Robert  Barnett 
TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN 


Congress  will  have  reconvened  by 
the  time  this  issue  of  the  Outlook 
reaches  its  readers.  There  are  scores  of 
proposed  measures  awaiting  debate  and 
decision  —  many  of  them  of  special  in¬ 
terest  to  those  of  us  particularly  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  problems  caused  by 
blindness.  Many,  if  not  most,  will 
never  become  law. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  hope  that  a 
particular  bill,  introduced  into  Con- 
p'ess  last  year,  will  never  become  law. 
It  is  the  bill  which  was  introduced  by 
Senator  John  Kennedy  in  the  last  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress,  the  title  of  which  is 
'  “A  Bill  to  protect  the  right  of  the  blind 
to  self-expression  through  organizations 
of  the  blind.”  Recipients  of  bulletins 
from  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  already  are  aware  that  we  have 
taken  an  official  position  against  the 
measure,  as  has  the  Blinded  Veterans 
.\ssociation  and  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 

As  a  result  of  our  bulletins,  I  have 
personally  received  a  number  of  letters. 
.\  few  of  these  have  chosen  to  question 
either  my  judgment  or  the  sincerity  of 
my  interest  in  blind  persons.  Since 
“Hindsight”  has  become  a  column 
which  frankly  carries  my  purely  per¬ 
sonal  observations,  I  have  decided  to 
discuss  this  measure  here. 

The  real  issue  involved  in  this  dis¬ 
cussion  is  not  whether  blind  persons 
have  the  right  to  organize,  or  that  they 
have  been  deprived  of  that  right,  or 
that  they  should  be  guaranteed  the 
right.  Among  the  many  things  America 
is  famous  for  is  its  tendency  to  over¬ 
organize,  if  anything,  and  in  the  field 


of  blindness  there  certainly  is  abundant 
evidence  that  blind  persons  may  organ¬ 
ize  all  they  want  to.  Some  blind  per¬ 
sons,  of  course,  do  not  particularly  want 
to  be  organized  as  such,  but  for  those 
who  do,  there  are  dozens  of  groups,  of 
one  kind  or  another,  national  or  local, 
already  in  existence.  The  only  time 
organizations  of  any  kindred  group 
of  people  encounter  opposition  and 
hostility  is  when  their  concerted  de¬ 
mands  uf>on  the  community  begin  to 
show  signs  of  unreasonably  self-serving 
goals  which  have  doubtful  value  in  the 
healthy  development  of  the  entire  com¬ 
munity. 

I  consider  it  misleading,  therefore, 
that  the  Kennedy  bill  has  been  given 
the  label  of  the  “right  to  organize”  bill. 
It  is  a  distortion  of  its  import,  the  result 
of  either  deliberate  misinterpretation 
by  some  individuals  or  the  unwitting 
definition  of  it  by  those  whose  motives 
are  purely  and  sentimentally  meant  to 
be  helpful.  It  is  reported  that  in  several 
states  there  have  been  some  sort  of 
efforts  to  prevent  organization.  I  sug¬ 
gest  that  such  isolated  and  alleged  in¬ 
stances  were  not  in  opposition  to  the 
right  of  blind  people  to  organize, 
but  rather  in  opposition  to  a  particular 
organization.  In  at  least  one  case,  the 
opposition  was  based  upon  hostility 
toward  an  outside  national  influence 
interfering  in  the  state’s  local  affairs, 
which  is  a  reaction  often  noted  in 
American  attitudes.  I  see  no  reason 
whatsoever  for  adding  another  item  of 
federal  control  over  all  of  the  states  be¬ 
cause  of  a  handful  of  local  problems  — 
any  one  of  which  could  e  sily  have 
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been  prevented  or  could  now  be  solved 
by  unselfish  and  intelligent  leadership 
at  the  local  level. 

So  what,  then,  is  the  real  issue  in  the 
Kennedy  bill?  It  is  simply  the  principle 
advocated  in  one  of  its  brief  clauses 
that  administrators  of  federally-financed 
programs  of  aid  or  service  to  the  blind 
shall  seek  and  abide  by  the  guidance 
of  representatives  of  organizations  of 
blind  people  in  the  execution  of  their 
work.  Again,  it  is  clear  that  even  here 
there  is  no  real  issue,  since  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  consulting  with  appropriate 
groups  of  the  citizen  population  long 
ago  was  established  in  the  training  of 
all  good  administrators  of  social  welfare 
programs.  Such  administrators  usually 
have  quite  a  problem  getting  advice 
from  competent  individuals  and  groups, 
and  in  the  field  of  work  for  the  blind 
it  has  been  especially  confusing  to  the 
sincere  administrator  to  determine  just 
what  individual  expert  or  organization 
should  attract  his  interest  and  his  ear. 

The  real  issue,  then,  is  the  question 
of  legislation  which  would  force  the 
implementation  of  principles  which  are 
already  accepted.  In  our  democratic 
way  of  life  and  government,  I  do  not 
believe  it  to  be  either  wise  or  necessary. 
If  passed  into  law,  I  believe  that  it 
would  be  ineffective  and  inefficient  — 
so  unwieldy  that  it  actually  would  de¬ 
feat  the  very  purposes  which  its  spon¬ 
sors  say  it  would  achieve.  The  principal 
interest  that  would  be  served  would  be 
that  of  whatever  organization  of  blind 
people  could  demonstrate  that  it  “repre¬ 
sents  the  blind.”  If  one  organization 
were  more  successful  than  others  in  the 
techniques  of  organizing,  advertising, 
lobbying  and  aggressive  activity,  then 
it  might  become  the  one  whose  author¬ 
ized  representatives  would  enjoy  the 
right  of  law  to  review  the  activities  of 
federal  administrators,  and  through 
them,  the  activities  of  state  officials  and 
private  agency  administrators  whose 


programs  utilize  federal  funds.  Obvi-  < 
ously,  there  is  one  organization  which 
believes  it  would  enjoy  that  privilege. 

I,  therefore,  am  opj>osed  to  Senator  | 
Kennedy’s  bill.  First,  it  is  inconsistent , 
with  the  principles  of  federal-state  re- ' 
lationships  which  we  try  to  maintain  in  j 
this  republic.  Second,  it  would  not  add  i 
materially  to  the  right  of  blind  persom  I 
to  organize,  since  the  right  already  exists  | 
and  has  been  exploited  quite  fully. 
Third,  it  would  impose  upon  the  ad- 1 
ministrators  of  services  to  the  blind  the  j 
domination  of  some  blind  persons  or ' 
of  one  blind  organization  which  I  do ' 
not  believe  to  be  truly  representative  of 
the  views  and  hopes  of  the  great  ma-  ^ 
jority  of  persons  who  are  blind. 

It  is  probably  necessary  that  I  add 
the  statement  that  even  if  I  were  to  be  | 
the  individual  who  was  the  authorized 
representative,  or  even  if  the  organiza¬ 
tions  with  which  I  am  associated  were 
to  be  the  ones  to  whom  the  consulting 
role  was  assigned,  I  still  would  be  op- ' 
posed  to  the  Kennedy  bill.  Any  who 
quote  from  any  part  of  this  column  are 
respectfully  requested  to  quote  that 
statement  as  well.  No  single  individual 
or  small  group  of  individuals  has  the 
right  to  impose  his  or  their  will  over 
the  lives  and  hopes  and  dreams  of 
others.  Each  of  us  may  make  our  opin¬ 
ions  known  through  professional  and 
political  channels,  and  if  they  are 
sound,  they  will  find  their  way  into 
action  sooner  or  later  through  the  proc¬ 
esses  of  our  government  and  of  our 
society.  I,  as  a  blind  person,  want  to 
be  a  part  of  that  process,  not  one  who 
is  permitted  to  live  in  a  world  of  my 
“rights”  fenced  off  from  all  else  that  the 
rest  of  the  world  has  to  offer. 

While  I  am  deeply  grateful  for  all 
of  the  special  aids  that  society  has  pro¬ 
vided  for  me  and  others  who  are  blind, 
I  have  to  admit  that  I  find  the  constant 
advertising  of  us  as  an  especially  un¬ 
fortunate  group  somewhat  disconcert¬ 
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Ing.  Most  of  us  must  fight  for  ac-  that  proposed  by  Senator  Kennedy 
ceptance  into  the  normal  community  would  be  the  most  serious  influence  yet 
against  the  concept  of  ourselves  as  a  seen  in  the  form  of  legislation  that 
separate  group.  I  think  that  a  law  like  would  build  the  wall  a  little  higher. 

Current  Literature 


^  "Adjustment  Testing  and  Personality 
Factors  of  the  Blind”  by  Sidney  I.  Dean. 
journal  of  Consulting  Psychology ,  April 
1957.  “The  present  study  is  concerned 
with  the  problems  of  just  what  tests  to 
use  in  evaluating  adjustment  to  blind¬ 
ness;  the  modifications  which  may  be 
required  in  the  interpretation  of 
‘sighted’  test  results  with  the  blind; 

*  and  any  unique  personality  patterns  re¬ 
lated  to  blindness  as  such.  The  re¬ 
search  was  conceived  as  one  for  practi¬ 
cal  purposes  involving  vocational  re¬ 
habilitation  clients.  The  fifty-four  blind 
^  subjects  of  the  investigation  consisted 
P  of  thirty-four  males  and  twenty  females, 
^  at  present  living  in  the  State  of  Oregon, 
and  probably  no  different  in  any  major 

***  respect  from  the  blind  elsewhere.” 
lal 

^  ☆  “Manifest  Anxiety  and  Test  Taking 
Distortion  of  the  Blind”  by  Sidney  I. 
^  Dean.  Journal  of  Consulting  Psy- 
chology,  June  1957.  This  study  utilizes 
"  two  measures  derived  from  the  Minne- 
sota  Multiphasic  Personality  Inventory. 
The  blind  are  said  to  be  an  anxious 
group;  the  Taylor  Manifest  Anxiety 
Scale  was  used  to  investigate  this.  The 
^  Gough  raw  F  minus  raw  K  was  used 
^  to  measure  the  defensive  nature  of  the 
blind  test-taking  attitude.  An  extended 
report  of  this  study  may  be  obtained 
from  the  American  Documentation  In- 
^  stitute. 
jro 

fr  “Blind  Youngsters  in  Nursery  Schools 
wd  Kindergartens.”  Exceptional  Chil- 
<fren,  October  1957.  This  report  con- 
sstc  of  two  parts:  1.  The  Preschool 


Blind  Child  at  Home,  by  Margery  Cuts- 
forth,  and  2.  Panel  Discussion:  The 
Blind  Child  as  a  Member  of  a  Nursery 
School  or  Kindergarten. 

☆  “I  See  with  my  Fingers”  by  Victor  A. 
Williamitis.  The  Torch,  October  1957. 
The  author  of  this  article  has  a  four- 
year-old  son,  Ronnie,  who  is  blind.  This 
is  a  story  of  his  early  training  and 
kindergarten  schooling.  Ronnie’s  par¬ 
ents  are  active  with  other  parents  of 
blind  youngsters  to  obtain  for  their 
children  an  education  that  will  prepare 
them  to  take  their  place  in  the  world 
among  sighted  children. 

☆  “Low  Vision  Aids  in  Ophthal¬ 
mology”  by  Dan  M.  Gordon  and 
Charles  G.  Ritter.  New  York  State 
Journal  of  Medicine,  November  1957. 
After  a  general  introduction  the 
authors  discuss  such  topics  as  optical 
principles,  choice  of  subject  and  types 
of  devices.  They  conclude  that  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  magnification  are  being  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  problems  of  the  near-blind. 
A  large  number  of  devices  are  now 
available  for  use  in  this  field.  Others 
are  becoming  available  rapidly  now 
that  stimulus  has  been  given  to  research. 

☆  IHB  Optical  Aids  Service:  A  Survey. 
New  York,  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind,  September  1957.  This  pamphlet 
is  a  report  on  the  first  500  cases  that 
applied  for  optical  aids  at  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Home  from  March  1953  to  De¬ 
cember  1955.  The  case  studies  are  pre¬ 
faced  by  a  history  of  the  efforts  to  de- 
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velop  optical  aids  for  a  visually  handi¬ 
capped  person,  particularly  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  IHB  service  and  its 
nationwide  influence  on  similar 


ficulty  in  following  his  chosen  vocatiot 
and  goes  underground  with  ease  aiW 
confidence.  As  he  says,  "I  just  do  what 
I  want.” 


projects. 


☆  The  Handicapped  and  Their  Re¬ 
habilitation  edited  by  Hairy  A.  Patti- 
son.  Springfield,  Illinois,  Charles  C. 
Thomas,  1957.  This  monumental  book 
of  944  pag:s  deals  with  all  handicapped 
groups  under  the  main  headings:  1. 
Foundations;  2.  The  Disabilities;  3. 
The  Rehabilitation  Team;  4.  Special 
Problems  and  Procedures.  Chapter  11 
in  Part  2  deals  with  blindness  and  is 
written  by  M.  Robert  Barnett. 


☆  Clovernook  Home  for  the  Blind  bj 
Libby  Lackman  Ackland.  Cincinnati, 
McDonald  Printing  Company,  1957. 
This  is  the  story  of  the  founding  of 
Clovernook  and  of  the  Trader  sisten, 
Georgia  and  Florence,  who  have  given 
their  life  to  make  the  home  a  succea 
I’here  are  many  pictures  and  portraiti 
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☆  Renzo  by  Arthur  Jackson.  Ne» 
York,  Sonart  Junior  Books,  1957.  Remo 
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☆  “Beyond  Sight”  by  James  E.  Hanson. 
American  Mercury,  October  1957.  This 
is  the  life  story  of  a  blind  miner  living 
in  Montana.  Ernie  Terry  has  no  dif- 


does  his  best  to  make  his  town  a  better 
place  to  live  in  and  to  spread  carpett 
of  good  will.  This  is  the  second  book 
written  by  Jackson,  a  blind  man,  who 
is  also  his  own  very  successful  publisher. 


News  Briefs 


☆  The  Social  Security  Administration, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Volunteers 
Service  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  has  published  a  pamphlet  in 
braille  describing  the  disability  insur¬ 
ance  provisions  under  social  security 
as  they  relate  to  the  blind. 

Victor  Christgau,  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  In¬ 
surance,  said  that  distribution  of  the 
pamphlets  is  being  made  through  the 
Division  for  the  Blind,  Library  of 
Congress,  to  twenty  -  seven  regional 
libraries.  In  addition,  distribution  is 
being  made  to  various  national  and 
regional  organizations  of  and  for  the 
blind,  including  state  vocational  re¬ 
habilitation  agencies. 

The  disability  provisions  in  the 
social  security  law  might  apply  to  about 
7,500  braille  readers.  Those  who  want 


copies  of  this  pamphlet  should  contaa 
their  regional  library  or  the  nearett 
state  office  of  vocational  rehabilitatimi 
Copies  of  the  pamphlet  are  available 
on  loan  from  these  agencies. 


☆  Peter  J.  Salmon,  executive  director 
of  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has  been  reappointed 
chairman  of  the  national  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  on  sheltered  workshops.  The 
committee  is  comprised  of  fourteen 
members  who  represent  all  handicap* 
served  by  sheltered  shops. 

The  committee  advises  and  makes 
recommendations  concerning  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand¬ 
ards  Act  and  the  Walsh-Healey  Publk 
Contracts  Act,  as  these  laws  relate  to 
nonprofit  sheltered  workshops.  Indi¬ 
vidual  members  may  be  called  upon  by 
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Administrator  to  aid  him  in  deal- 
[lUg  with  special  situations  of  which 
they  have  special  knowledge. 

In  a  recent  release  announcing  the 
composition  of  the  committee,  Clarence 
T.  Lundquist,  acting  administrator  of 
the  U.  S.  Labor  Department’s  Wage 
and  Hour  and  Public  Contracts  Divi¬ 
sions,  says:  “Nonprofit  siheltered  work¬ 
shops  are  one  of  the  best  means  yet 
devised  for  providing  employment, 
training  and  related  rehabilitation 
services  for  those  handicapped  persons 
who  are  unable  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  competitive  labor  market. 

"Most  of  the  workshops  produce 
J  goods  for  interstate  commerce,  and  thus 
have  employees  covered  by  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  In  addition,  many 
workshops  —  especially  those  for  the 
blind  —  perform  Government  contract 
work  and  are  subject  to  the  Walsh- 
Healey  Public  Contracts  Act.” 

Such  workshops,  Lundquist  ex¬ 
plained,  may  obtain  a  certificate  p>er- 
mitting  the  payment  of  special  mini¬ 
mum  wage  rates  to  handicapped  per¬ 
sons  who  are  unable  to  earn  the  appli- 
able  minimum  wage.  Age,  as  such,  is 
lot  considered  a  handicap,  he  pointed 


ap 


out,  unless  accompanied  by  real  dis¬ 
ability.  Terms  of  the  certificate  require 
that  handicapped  persons  be  paid  the 
prevailing  rate  paid  by  private  estab- 
^ilishments  in  the  vicinity  to  non-handi¬ 
capped  employees,  for  work  of  similar 
quantity  and  quality. 

•ffl-l  gj^jj  q£  jj^g  J957  fiscal  year, 

a  total  of  349  sheltered  workshops, 
“■employing  some  20,000  handicapped 
persons,  were  found  to  be  operating  on 


certificates  throughout  the  United 
States.  About  1,000  of  their  workers, 
too  seriously  disabled  to  come  to  the 
workshops,  were  employed  at  home.  It 
is  estimated  that  during  the  year  more 
than  75,000  handicapped  persons  in  all 
were  gainfully  employed  by  these  work¬ 
shops.  Many  received  vocational  train¬ 
ing  and  related  aid  and,  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  these  and  other  rehabilita¬ 
tion  groups,  have  since  found  perma¬ 
nent  jobs  elsewhere  at  standard  rates 
of  pay. 

The  advisory  committee  assists  the 
wage-hour  administrator  in  develop¬ 
ing  regulations  and  practical  standards 
for  issuance  of  the  special  wage-rate 
certificates  which  enable  the  sheltered 
workshops  to  carry  out  their  program 
for  helping  handicapped  persons  to 
help  themselves. 

☆  The  twenty-fourth  annual  meeting 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Conference  for  the 
Education  of  Exceptional  Children  was 
held  in  Philadelphia  last  September. 
A  principal  speaker  at  the  meeting  was 
Dr.  William  M.  Cruikshank,  director 
of  education  of  exceptional  children  at 
the  School  of  Education  of  Syracuse 
University.  He  emphasized  that  brain- 
injured  children  should  be  taught  in  a 
“structured  environment,”  and  that 
their  education  be  carefully  geared  to 
their  highly  individual  needs.  Another 
speaker  who  contributed  much  to  the 
conference  was  Dr.  Lester  N.  Myer,  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Instruction.  Dr.  Myer  developed 
the  subject  of  the  team  approach  in 
handling  special  class  children. 
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Classified  Comer 


This  dtpartmsnt  it  a  New  Outlook  service 
to  readers  who  wish  to  publish  notices  of  posi¬ 
tions  open  for  application  as  well  at  those  who 
are  teehing  employment  in  the  field  of  work  for 
the  blind  or  deaf-blind.  No  charge  it  made  and 
we  will  print  as  many  at  space  will  permit.  The 
publishers  do  not  vouch  for  statements  of 
advertisers. 

We  also  will  pnnt  without  charge  miscel¬ 
laneous  notices  of  interest  to  professional  work¬ 
ers  which  are  of  a  non-commercial  nature.  All 
other  advertising  will  be  accepted  at  rates 
which  are  avaUable  on  request. 

Address  eorretPondenee  to:  New  Outlook 
»«E  THE  Blind.  1i5  West  \6th  Street,  New 
York  11.  N.  Y. 


Position  Open:  For  partially  sighted  man  to 
assist  in  rehabilitation  center  program.  Should 
be  able  to  teach  travel,  orientation,  and  activi¬ 
ties  of  daily  living.  College  graduate  required. 
Training  and/or  experience  in  teacliing  above 
skills  desirable  but  not  essential;  will  provide 
opportunities  for  training  if  g^rowth  possibili¬ 
ties  are  certain.  Write  Allan  W.  Sherman,  Di¬ 
rector,  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind,  1958 
East  93rd  St..  Cleveland  6,  Ohio. 

Applications  Open:  For  campers  at  Seeing 
Hand  Camp  for  week  of  .\ugust  17,  1958.  Out- 
of-state  friends  welcome.  For  information  con¬ 
tact  Miss  Ethel  Clare  Elikan,  Executive  Direc¬ 
tor,  Seeing  Hand  Association,  737  Market  St., 
Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Position  Wanted:  Man  with  20/200  vision 
now  employed  desires  change.  Rehabilitation 
including  counseling,  placement,  shops,  stands, 
crafts.  A.B.  degree,  g^raduate  study.  Supervisory 
preferred  but  will  accept  employment  with 
opportunity  for  advancement.  Best  references. 
Write  Box  17,  New  Outlook. 

Position  Wanted:  Administrator.  Seven  years’ 
exfierience  in  social  welfare  agency;  four  years 
in  industry.  BjS.  in  business  administration; 
Masters  in  public  administration,  majoring  in 
personnel  administration.  Write  Box  16,  New 
Outlook. 

Position  Wanted:  Executive  director,  forty- 
seven,  normal  vision.  Ten  years’  experience  in 
all  phases  of  operating  an  agency  for  the  blind 
—workshop,  rehabilitation  and  readjustment, 
social  services,  solicitation,  recreation,  and  sub¬ 
contracts.  Business  administration  graduate. 
Presently  employed  in  private  industry,  but 
anxious  to  return  to  work  with  the  blind. 
Write  Box  15,  New  Outlook. 

Position  Wanted:  Home  teacher  with  agency 
for  the  blind.  Ten  weeks’  on-the-job  training 


in  home  teaching  with  agency  in  Indiana.  B.A. 
and  Th.B.  degrees.  Have  taught  braille  and 
done  chair  caning  and  piano  tuning  while  in 
school.  Write  Austin  Berkey,  Shipshewami, 
Ind. 

Position  Wanted:  Partially  sighted  man,  26, 
H.S.  graduate,  skilled  in  teaching  broom  woit, 
caning,  and  as  boys’  supervisor.  Workshop  or 
school  for  the  blind.  VVrite  David  Kim,  e/o 
Seeing  Hand  .Association,  737  Market 
Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Position  Wanted:  Totally  blind  woman,  twen¬ 
ty-two,  single,  wishes  to  purchase  or  work  in 
a  vending  stand.  Experience  working  at  a 
snack  bar  in  a  school  for  the  blind  and  at  a 
vending  stand  in  Federal  buildings.  Two  yean’ 
experience  as  telephone  salesgirl.  Write  Min 
Helen  Spaid,  204  Orange  Street,  Oil  City,  Pa. 

Position  Wanted:  Sales  executive,  blind. 

About  thirty  years  experience  as  sales  man¬ 
ager,  handling  price  matters,  order  entrks, 
production  and  delivery  follow-through,  cor¬ 
respondence  and  telephone  contact  with  cus¬ 
tomers.  Can  consider  position  within  metro¬ 
politan  New  York  only.  Write  Eugene  Hauer, 
4601  Eleventh  Avenue,  Brooklyn  19,  N.  Y. 

Position  Wanted:  Neat,  pleasant,  partially 

sighted  woman,  twenty-nine,  single,  desires 
teaching  position  as:  resource,  itinerant,  ele¬ 
mentary,  preschool  or  of  mentally  retarded 

children.  B.S.  in  primray  education,  graduate 

work  in  education  of  the  blind,  experience! 
with  sighted  and  blind  children.  For  refer¬ 
ences,  experience  and  educational  background 
write  Box  51,  New  Outlook.  j 

Position  Wanted:  Woman,  twenty-eight,  blind 
desires  position  in  school  for  the  blind.  Has 
bachelor  of  music  degree,  having  majored  in 
piano  and  voice  pedagogy  in  college.  Could 
teach  voice,  piano,  chorus,  French,  and  Eng¬ 
lish,  as  well  as  elementary  subjects.  Write 
Box  52,  New  Outlook. 

Position  Wanted:  .As  a  teacher  in  school  for 
the  blind  or  public  school  class  for  visually 
handicapped.  Ten  years’  experience  in  ele¬ 
mentary  teaching  in  state  public  school  sys¬ 
tems.  B.S.  degree  with  majors  in  history  a^ 
English.  Partially  sighted;  graduate  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi  School  for  the  Blind.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Write  Mrs.  Alvin  B.  Allen,  Route  1, 
Box  183-A,  Palatka,  Florida. 
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